


THE RADICAL. 


FANUARY, 18609. 


FORECLOSURE OF SPIRITUAL UNITY. 


HE practical conscience of our time deprecates and de- 
plores the fact that the history of the Christian Church has 

been a record of sectarian strife, so incessant as to stamp its 
lofty claims with failure :. showing its interest to have centered 
in uniformity of doctrine, not in unity of spirit. Yet it cannot 
be denied that the germ of the evil was planted at the very out- 
set. The corner-stones of Christianity appear to have been laid, 
by its recognized founder, in dogma; and that, too, of a kind 
eminently fitted to overshadow the spirit of love. If Jesus pro- 
claimed himself the Messiah, and sent out disciples to convert 
men in his name; if he affirmed himself in any sense the centre 
of a kingdom of heaven, to be established over all earthly thrones 
by supernatural means ; or if he declared that the Father had 
delivered all things into his hands, and that no man could know 
the Father but himself, the Son, and they to whom the Son should 
reveal him, — he manifestly made the question of his own nature 
and relation to God the all-absorbing one for his followers. These 
claims are in the oldest record of his life, the Gospel of Matthew. 
And though we cannot be sure that he put them in the very 
terms there given,— though this record is, doubtless, a secondary 
or, perhaps, a tertiary formation on the original soil,— yet they 
must substantially represent his attitude, since they are the key 
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to which the whole story of his life is attuned: they have always 
been accepted as the basis of his church, and without them it is 
hard to discover what basis is left it. But, in whatever terms this 
attitude may have been expressed by him, it impelled Christian 
thought to concern itself mainly with settling one momentous 
question,— what ought to be believed about the Christ. The ful- 
fillment of this duty was the prerequisite of the unity which he 
commanded, and foreclosed a broader purpose. 

When, accordingly, in the Fourth Gospel, he is represented as 
praying that all his followers may be one, it is not unity of spirit, 
in the best sense now given the words, that is meant; but; as is 
added at once in explanation, “as we” —God and himself — “ are 
one, [in them, and thouin me.” The unity is not of free, practical 
humanity as such, but of faith in the Christ. When Paul speaks 
of “unity of the spirit,” this is what he means by the term. He 
had no idea of it outside confessorship of his “second Adam,” 
the man Jesus from above. And the ground of this limitation 
lay in the exclusive claims that had been entered by the new 
Master. Doubtless, they were natural to the time, as well as to 
the spiritual isolation, the genius and education of Jesus; and 
hence the ease with which they served the idealizing tendencies 
that awaited them. But other teachers in that age, and prophets 
stirred by a pure spontaneity in earlier ages, had trusted eternal 
truth to its own authority. And it is forever true that the noblest 
form of spiritual affirmation is not that in which the teacher puts 
himself in the foreground, but that in which he hides behind the 
divinity of his message. And the results we are about to con- 
template must always follow the inferior method, whatsoever 
nobility of character may tend to counteract its effects on the 
teacher or the taught. 

I fully appreciate the truth, that a devout soul may attain such 
absorption in ideas, that his use of the first person shall be purely 
impersonal, or rather lost in the infinite personality of the Spirit 
that speaks in him. But however abundantly this sublime mysti- 
cism has been applied to Jesus, the earliest records seem to me 
to contain very little to justify this mode of explaining self-affir- 
mations so definite in their sense and aim as those reported of 
him ; while even universal and absolute truths are invariably so 
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presented by him as to enforce that official claim which comes 
down to us in all testimony as an essential part of his teaching. 
I do not mean to assert that Jesus had a clear idea of a world- 
wide, everlasting church, constructed around his name. Such an 
idea was probably too vast and absolute to enter into the mind 
of a Jewish reformer at that period of human history. But quite 
as little, nay, far less conception had he, so far as we can learn, 
of free unity in the love of God and man, apart from the recogni- 
tion of his own personal position as the commissioned Messiah 
or Saviour. Throughout the New Testament, everything centres 
in that or in a still broader claim. Nowhere is there any intima- 
tion, either from Jesus or any of his apostles, that in the com- 
monwealth of brotherhood he was a citizen, like the rest, and 
owed all he was to the human nature he shared with all. To 
attribute such self-abdication and spiritual enlightenment to 
Jesus is to resist every shred of evidence that has come down to 
us concerning him: is not a whit less irrational than to deny his 
existence as a historical person. The conception of unity, in the 
free, absolute sense, is in many respects, indeed, the growth of 
modern experience: it is born of a larger apprehension of the 
idea of humanity than any special, positive religion in the past 
could reach, or any founder of such a religion allow; and it is 
the outgrowth of Aryan more than of Shemitic elements in our 
education. While all religions hold the germ of it, they do so 
simply in virtue of the fact that they have in them elements of a 
growth beyond their own assumptions of a central authority 
vested in person, book, or church. 

It was by the necessity of its nature, as based on the claims 
entered by its Master, that Christianity became from the outset 
that sway of dogma which we have learned to regard as a root 
of bitterness, so much more truly than that tree of life which it 
has claimed to be. Those personal demands of Jesus set 
aside the power of many noble instincts in him; made his 
name less potent to stir the spirit of liberty than those of 
the older Hebrew prophets, whose grand “Thus saith the 
Lord” carried with it no such exclusive officialism ; closed the 
“canon” of inspiration which they left open; and rendered his 
church eminently a society for enforcing uniformity of belief. 
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If, without failing in due honor to whatsoever of good has come 
to us from that Christian ideal to which Jesus more or less con- 
tributed by his life, I yet do earnestly emphasize the mischief that 
has proceeded from one element therein, it is because I believe 
that this element must now be more injurious than ever, and be- 
_ Cause it is the one element that makes religion in Europe and 
America “Christian,” in contradistinction from absolute and 
universal. 


The very first great movement within the body of believers 
was a strife between Judaistic and Gentile Christians about the 
authority of the old Hebrew law; and the quarrel centered not 
in the claims of religion in its own right, but in the rights of 
Jesus as the ultimate exponent of religion. What had se com- 
_ manded? What would he have ?— Jesus was a Jew. That he 
had declared salvation to be of the Jews, had called the Gentiles 
dogs, had proclaimed himself as sent to the lost sheep of Israel, 
had solemnly affirmed that not one jot nor tittle should pass from 
the law, may or may not be true. But somewhat to this purport, 
so far as we can draw any inference on the subject from the old- 
est gospel, was, in the belief of his earliest disciples, an important 
part of his teachings. Could, then, the Gentiles enter his church 
without conforming to the conditions prescribed by the law of 
Jehovah? But a broader spirit was believed by Paul, who repre- 
sented larger culture and ethnic desire, to be discoverable in 
his words and life. And so the question was opened, whether 
faith in his mediatorial saving office was not enough without the 
works of the law. In other words, the apostles fell out on the 
question whether Jesus was more Jew than Gentile. The infant 
church was rent by the opening wedge of that hard problem 
which was never to cease tormenting its peace,— what a due 
reverence for the authoritative. person required. This was the . 
first issue of seeking to be one, not in brotherly love, but in 
Christ. Into what anxiety and even terror did it not throw the 
loyal soul of the great apostle to the Gentiles himself! He could 
not see what would become of love, of truth, of God’s own 
resource, but for faith in this authoritative man! And, “if 
Christ be not risen, then is your faith vain; ye are yet in your 
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sins”! All this was called, and is still called, the freedom of 
the Spirit! How much more truly it is the bondage of dogma! 

Yet nothing could be more natural, when once these personal 
claims had been granted. Moreover, there was a deeper question 
involved than whether Jesus was more Gentile than Jew. Who 
can this master be that enters such claims to a commission 
directly from God for assuming the spiritual government of man- 
kind? This central personality must be recognized in its full 
meaning. And what was that meaning? Entangled in the 
subtleties and profundities of such an inquiry, how should men 
find their way out into the love of love for its own sake and in 
its own simple right? It has taken them ages to escape it: 
only the spiritual exodus of these latter days accomplishes the 
deliverance. 

So the next great problem was the relation of the Christ to 
creation. A side movement came,— to lay the results of Greek 
and Oriental faith at the feet of the new personal authority. 
God, it said, unfolds life out of Himself in descending series, in 
zeons, potences, syzygies,— hard names that have long since 
become obsolete, — and out of this descent from His plenitude 
into matter and time comes evil. Judaism, having no philosophy 
of indwelling Deity to explain the mystery, was unsatisfactory to 
the speculative intellect. Nor could the Christianity of mere 
implicit faith in a Jewish prophet and moral teacher, all whose 
precepts were already familiar to Hebrew and even ethnic thought, 
content it. But a personal mediator was desired by this crude 
speculative growth out of the degeneracy of earlier religions, and 
the Christ of Paul was a ready subject for its constructions. 
How, then, as official deliverer from evil did he stand related to the 
zons and the potences? This was what the earliest Christian 
philosophy naturally enough wanted to know. Out of this ques- 
tion rose the heretical sects called in the early history of the 
church by one common name, Guostics, — designating the fact 
that they insisted on building their faith in the Christ on a kind 
of philosophical gwoszs, or illumination by spiritual knowledge. 
But the mass of believers cared nothing for this, and held intel- 
lectual inquiries to be little else than blasphemy,—as the mass of 
Christian believers have done ever since,— counting them mere 
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pagan presumption in searching out hidden things. Their 
Christ was to be taken as he spoke: why should not his mere 
words be enough for the faith that asked only to be a little child 
and sit at his feet? The question was, which of the two sides did 
the official person justify? So here, again, “faith in Jesus” be- 
came the natural father of strife. What a harvest of bitterness 
it was for centuries, springing from that constant root! 

And it developed into the still more natural question of the 
Trinity. He who gave himself forth as the voice of God, calling 
all men to salvation by implicit faith in him,— must he not, asked 
his church, very honestly, de God? Who else should have the 
right to claim such authority? Who can be the sole Saviour the 
Christ claims to be, if not God himself? The monotheistic 
instinct yielded to this subtle temptation to absorb God into a 
man. And the antique trinities of Oriental and Greek specula- 
tion lost the universality of meaning they gave to Deity, by the 
reception of the human in this limited form alone. So there 
follow three centuries of incessant controversy about the essence 
of the Father and the Son, issuing out into the bloody strife of 
Athanasius and Arius: For the claims of Jesus hosts perished 
by each other’s hands : the Christian Church was an Inferno, of 
which heathenism never bred the like. It was all to determine 
who was this that had announced himself the centre of faith. 
What endless mazes of logic and metaphysic to settle whether 
the Son was of one nature with the Father, or of ke nature with 
the Father! How bishop and presbyter lashed the world into 
rage, and emperors commanded peace in one breath, and in the 
next enforced penalties for unbelief! And when the majority 
had settled it by the creed of the Council of Niczea, and anathe- 
mas had gone out against all who refused so to believe concern- 
ing the Christ, the warfare had but begun. 

What other result was possible ?— Metaphysical inquiries were 
indeed natural, and in their way imperative ; but such inquiries are 
in their nature interior, profound, peaceful. How came they to 
be so personal, passionate, external, rending the folds, and making 
wolves of the shepherds? The answer is ina word: “J have 
all things delivered me of my Father, and the world shall be one 
in me.” So had he spoken, or to that import,— the Christ : and 
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should not the believing ages ask, as for life itself, who and what 
he is, that they fail not in due honor to him? What made the 
strife so personal, do we ask? The very fact that it centered in 
the rights of the “ Head of the Church.” It was all in that little 
word “me:” —love of God and man not recognized as in their 
own divine right, but as taught by an individual, under the claim 
of official authority. 

And to what self-contempt had they not come in that effort to 
exalt his person above humanity, which so inevitably resulted from 
his first claims! His office, of course, became the more divine, 
the more degraded and helpless man, as the creature to be deliv- 
ered, was made to appear. Thus Augustine finds Pelagius daring 
to assert that man has a certain amount of freedom in his own 
nature, independent of the grace that comes to it by this one 
Redeemer of the lost world ; and to save the awful prerogative 
from insult, Pelagius and human nature must be put down, and 
man defined as utterly impotent and diabolical. War again to 
the death to save the honor due the official person. Moreover, 
having made him one with the Father, as God, behold there comes 
new desperation over the subtler mystery of his nature as man ; 
intricacy of logic as to whether these natures were two or one only ; 
whether the God-man could suffer and die in reality, or whether 
the human element, the visible person, was not an illusion ; what 
was the meaning of “the miraculous conception ;” whether the 
Holy Spirit entered the man Jesus at the baptism, or at his 
birth; and so on. In the soil of these subtleties sects grew rank, 
and only bloodshed could put down the heretic. For while the 
true relations of the human to the divine must occupy the spiritual 
faculties of man, they can never be settled on their spiritual 
basis so long as the human side is represented by one individual 
claiming official veneration. On that plane the sword of the flesh 
will inevitably answer the searchings of the soul. How could it 
be otherwise in this case? Jesus had pointed to himself. He 
had commanded faith in himself as the corner-stone of religion. 
Shall not the intensest sincerity gather about the questions, who 
and what is he? What else could be expected of the human 
mind, thus summoned to rest all its necessary beliefs on him? 
To have put by these questions would have been to sink in slav- 
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ish indifference, content only to receive a great gift, without 
heart to look up in quest of the giver, or freedom to search the 
countenance of this angel of God’s presence. We cannot wonder 
that faith in the Christ, once fairly accepted, should have borne 
such strife ; though we can read the warning, and henceforth plant 
spiritual inquiries on their own proper basis. And so, if it be 
asked why, granting this earnestness about the meaning of a 
central Christ was natural, it should have become intolerance 
and barbarous war, I answer:— Jesus, so far as the New Testa- 
ment gives any light on his teachings, had made it a personal 
matter. It was a question of his rights, and of the judgments 
with which his coming must punish the unbeliever therein. 
Would not his followers carry out that example? And would 
they not do so after the fashion of the times they lived in? To 
make an individual the necessary centre of human faith is itself 
to resolve religion into uniformity of dogma, and righteousness 
into the enforcement thereof. Quite other is the pure worship 
of the Spirit of Love, in any age. 

And so from the same root grew up the Ecclesiastical Organiza- 
tion of Christianity. Faith in Christ must necessarily maintain 
itself through a continuous representative of his authority and 
interpreter of his word. So arose the Church Catholic, the su- 
premacy of Rome, the infallibility of its Head. It was but the 
legitimate sequent of one infallible Christ for the whole race. 
The authority of councils was but a development of the same 
idea, and the nearest approach it could make to spiritual democ- 
racy. How should Jesus remain the absolute historical centre 
of faith if his church be not built up around him in some abso- 
lute form? To talk of freedom here was always more or less 
irrelevant. That was foreclosed in the outset. Jesus nowhere 
speaks of intellectual freedom ; his thought of human deliverance 
is nowhere severable from his right to rule,—a right to be pur- 
chased indeed by his heroic sacrifice, but nowhere ultimately to 
be denied. Even Paul’s “glorious liberty of the children of God” 
rests on the sense of personal allegiance to the Christ. Had 
Jesus left men free to choose and find for themselves the path to 
God? He had asserted the recognition of himself as Messiah 
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to be that path, if he had not denounced men and cities who 
should not believe that it was so. 

The Catholic Church grew as naturally out of the acceptance 
of Jesus’ demand for faith in himself as a tree from its root. If I 
believed in his authority even as Matthew presents it, not to say 
Paul or John, I should regard the principles of the Papacy as in 
substance right, whatever I might think of the conduct of its 
representatives. I should maintain the right of the oldest his- 
torical Church to call back all Protestantism into its fold. Prot- 
estantism indeed claims to appeal from ecclesiastical despotism 
to the authority of the Christ of the Bible ; but it forgets that he 
demands unity of faith in him, not division and schism; that 
just in proportion as he should concede unconditional freedom 
of inquiry to the human mind, in that proportion he would deny 
his own absolute right to declare faith in himself the sole way of 
life. He would deny that necessity for his supernatural descent 
to save mankind by founding and inspiring his Church, on which 
Protestantism insists; deny also the miraculous powers by 
which, as it generally allows, such descent must needs be 
attested. Supernatural enforcement silences reason. If Prot- 
estantism claims those powers for its Christ, as on his own testi- 
mony, why should it stand on liberty for the reason, even against 
the Church ? 

Catholicism was consistent with its promise of one Lord and 
Master ; but did it bring unity? The answer is a record of 
incessant persecution, of incessant schism. The answer is 
Protestantism. 

The Reformation claimed freedom of inquiry ; for the advance 
of the human mind required and compelled that. And if it had 
had freedom enough to trust science, the soul, and the living 
God, it would have allowed place for unity of spirit. But Prot- 
estantism has continued on the old path of strife, because it 
continued in the old path of dogmatic religion, in which, indeed, 
the Christian Church originated. So that its demand was, in the 
main, but for faith in the Scriptures as the vu/e for faith in 
the Christ, and the old strifes came back: the old phases of 
early Christian history were repeated. Still these personal 


claims could not let unity of spirit come: they kept reason and 
2 
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conscience alike battling over them as of old. The Catholic 
Church had settled them, but they would not stay settled. The 
unsounded mystery pressed on heart and brain. How is it that 
one man should bid the whole world live by faith in his person ? 
What means this son of man on the throne of God? How ex- 
plain this disparagement of all just and wise.men before him, 
this claim to veneration on the ground of a hidden purpose deep 
in the counsels of God? To forbid inquiry was to make the dif- 
ferences fiercer within the limits allowed. So Protestantism 
plunges into the deep seas of dogmatic strife about faith in Christ 
as soon as itis born. Luther will have it without works. Catholi- 
cism, therefore, is of Satan, because it demands something more 
than faith in Christ. Then Luther and Zwingliare at odds about 
the way in which Christ was present in the communion bread and 
wine. Well they might be. Those who advocated transubstan- 
tiation were actually more consistent with the New Testament 
theory of the God-man, which both sides believed, than those who 
rejected that irrational Catholic dogma. A divine body broken 
on the cross to save the world, and holding the clouds of heaven 
expectant of its second advent, at whose touch graves opened 
and spaces shone with ascending deity,—why should it sot 
transform the communion elements into itself? Tell us, evangel- 
ical believer, what may not that mystery of the broken bread 
mean, on your own theory of an ever-abiding Christ, to whom 
material forms and substances are plastic as clay to the potter? 
At all events, if the claims set forth by the Christ are accepted, 
and if men are nevertheless to think at all, was not that bitter war, 
to discover what the communion bread and wine were, natural 
enough in that age? So natural, indeed, that the superstition of 
a mysterious personality in them has come down to this day, 
nor failed to bear its own fruits. It rent the Puritan churches 
with strife about church membership, when it was a reality, and 
even its poor lifeless phantasm keeps their successors still at war 
with science and common sense. 

And Luther has other battles of dogma. He must war with 
Erasmus on the old, re-opened question of the freedom of the will. 
Then comes Calvin; and the keenness of logic, trained in the 
schools, is at last brought fully to bear from the Protestant side, 
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as it had been before by Augustine from the Catholic, to show 
what was really involved in that claim of the Christ to be the 
one way to save the race. Then indeed the dogma leaped into 
its throne. If God was in the beginning, and if He appointed 
faith in his Son as the only way, then from the beginning He 
must have decreed that those who should not have faith in His 
Son should be lost, and so predestination must be accepted. 
And why this one sole way for all mankind, if all mankind were 
not otherwise irremediably lost before it was offered? The 
whole system of total depravity, eternal punishment, and re- 
medial atonement came in its Christian form, as a man grows 
from a child, out of the exclusive claim of Jesus ; and Calvinism 
was but the sincere dogmatic acceptance of the consequences of 
an authority which his attitude and his declarations seemed to 
demand. So its grim logic fights to-day against the reason and 
the heart of civilization, upon the.accepted premise of Jesus as 
the central person in the history of human faith. 

But all these points could not be settled at once. The mighty 
mystery could not take the same shape to all eyes, since all eyes 
were not logical ; and more or less inconsistency with their own 
doctrine of an authoritative Saviour would befall men, by reason 
of that progress of freedom which the church could not wholly 
exclude. Lutheranism had to contend with Calvinism, and Cal- 
vinism with the multitude of sects that have arisen during the 
last three centuries. Every one of these was founded on a new 
way of looking at the divine authority of Jesus, and only showed 
that the old could not satisfy. It was a new phase of the dogma 
that had grown out of his original demand from his followers. 

Unitarianism was not less so than those which preceded it. 
Trying to keep the old prestige of the name and the claims that 
go with it, while yet shrinking more and more from the stern 
consequences of the official and mediatorial meaning of “the 
Christ,” it has more than once been obliged to reject, as a de- 
nomination, the just liberty of the private soul to seek and find 
God at first hand. The moment this is thoroughly and radically 
insisted on, its devotion to the claims of Jesus takes the alarm ; 
its conservatism instinctively apprehends that its existence as a 
member of the Christian Church rests on its acknowledgment 
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of these claims. The old foreclosure of unity persists to the very 
extreme limit of the Christian confession, and dooms that sect 
which the whole orthodox world disowns, to gird itself as a cham- 
pion of the faith against the heresies of its own children ! 


Through this long history of sectarian warfare, the rallying 
cry of the combatants has always been, “Stand up for Jesus! 
The Christ to the rescue!” Men have been constantly catch- 
ing each other by the throat, physically or spiritually, and de- 
manding that this shibboleth be pronounced. And was not this 
necessitated in the very corner-stones of the church, if he was to 
be believed who was called their Head? If God really committed 
all authority into his hands ; if only by faith in him shall any be 
saved ; if to be baptized in his name is the pathway to the one fold 
and the one Shepherd ; if “it should be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment” than for cities that would 
not believe him to be sole commissioned Saviour, — yes, even if 
these dread phrases are rather the expansion by his earlier fol- 
lowers of an original and just claim of Messianic or other dignity 
in him, which could not but involve this substance, — well may 
men be somewhat sternly in earnest about this matter of con- 
verting souls to the dogma, and extirpating heresy from the 
church. And as long as reason shall last, and freedom shall 
be its invincible aspiration, so long will this, the central principle 
of faith for all Christian sects, breed strife on strife, and the very 
sincerity of reverence for it divide the soul of man against itself. 

Unity is the deepest longing, the ceaseless aim of our being. 
You see it in baby hands reached out to lay hold on the 
mother’s face, and in the great hands of civilization reaching out 
beyond seas to bind mankind in common relations and harmo- 
nious growth. It makes families, neighborhoods, states. In 
science it masses all details, and resolves away all seeming 
anomaly and miracle, to find universal laws. In morals‘it brings 
out ever more and more clearly the universal authority of con- 
science, and embodies the universal principles of equity, in in- 
stitutions which treat each person as a member of the same great 
body of humanity. In theology it presses through Fetichism and 
Polytheism to Monotheism, and then purifies Monotheism from 
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those lingering relics of the earlier stages which divide Deity 
into persons, and comes at last to recognize one all-pervading 
Law, Life, and Love. And in religion the instinct of unity is 
more powerful than anywhere else, and impels mankind by over- 
ruling necessity towards deeper and fuller consciousness of a 
common nature and a common relation to that eternal law, and 
that infinite love. Religion is the pressure of every spiritual 
faculty,— of intellect, conscience, affections, will, — towards 
unity in the love of God and man. Yet see what obstacles it has 
to overcome, during its immature stages, in the idolatry of special 
persons. As long as it centres in an individual claim, a “Come 
unto me and be saved,” or a prayer of self-exaltation, in whatever 
earnest and humane sense it be taken, a “ May they be one in 
me, as I am one with thee,” — so long this inconceivable mystery 
of an exclusive authority will tormént mankind with insoluble 
questions of inquiry and of duty; it will offend the holy sense of 
direct relation with truth and good, and unity of spirit will be 
but a far longing amidst the bitterness of dogmatic strife. 

It is no reply to these criticisms on the results of the position 
assumed by Jesus of Nazareth, to point to his precepts of broth- 
erly love, still less to the noble words ascribed to him in the 
latest gospel, —“If any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine.” Grant these to be all authentic ; forget even that 
this “ will” of God is declared to be this, “that every one who 
believeth on the Son should have everlasting life ;” what then? 
Suppose men should really rest their religious union on love of 
God and man alone, and let that teach the doctrine, — what doc- 
trine would it teach? Would not the grand experience show 
them that such spirit was its own adequate guarantee, and 
needed no concentration on the name, no jealousy for the claims 
of Jesus? And then what would become of that other part of 
his gospel, that they should be one through faith in him? Such 
free union would surely teach men this, —if it taught them any- 
thing —to marvel that any one should have thought the spirit of 
love could give him authority to become Lord and Master of 
mankind. It would make life itself such a light and joy that the 
work of Jesus in his day would come to be remembered indeed 
as good to thank God for, and interesting to study, so far as we 
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can make out what it really was, as a part of human history ; 
fertile in instruction in many ways, and not least in the laws of 
idealization, as a means by which spiritual supply is adjusted to 
demand ;— but nothing more than this; nothing central or 
exceptional ; insignificant indeed in comparison with the larger 
life of the present time, in all forms of human experience. There 
would be an end of worshiping it ; and the divinity that fills a// 
history, and all nature, and inspires the living soul, would come to 
its own, and be held no mere dependency on human belief in the 
perfection of Jesus, — trembling on the slender foothold which 
criticism scarcely allows to the most persistent faith therein. 

But the world could not come to such union till freedom and 
science had prepared the way ; and so the facts remained which 
we have been noting as the natural result of personal claims, —a 
church of dogma, sects based on dogma or absorbed in it, every 
one a new phase of meaning for the term “faith in Christ.” 
Not a sect founded on progress as a principle; not one founded 
on freedom as a principle; not one on brotherhood as a prin- 


‘ciple; not one on aught that bears its own justification and au- 


thority in itself: but one and all on that prerogative of central- 
ity in a historical individual which needs some mysterious dogma 
to explain and justify it, and so forever intercepts aspiration with 
some insoluble question on which men must differ. Ever this 
intermediary is thrust in to forbid the natural contact of the 
spiritual faculties with their inmost resource ; to foreclose their 
spontaneity of sight and love: till it would seem as-if there was 
need his very name should pass into silence, till man can free 
himself at least into self-respect. 

That Jesus should have entered such claims does not surprise 
us in a Hebrew prophet of his time; and we can see how the 
needs of his disciples would have conspired in him with a sense of 
spiritual loneliness and elevation, to suggest and justify them to 
his religious sense. Of the question how far their intensity and 
their absolutism carried him beyond the limits which a man has 
no right to pass in his treatment of the opinions and claims of 
others, — how far they affected his motive and his spirit, —the 
hints that may be gathered on both sides do not allow us to 
dogmatize on either. But at least the official claims themselves, 
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which it is admitted by almost all must in some form have been 
put in by him, are no proper part of the highest manhood. The 
veneration they lead to is matter of prescription and enforce- 
ment ; the evil fruit they have borne is their natural product, and 
at this day at least they can show no counterbalancing good 

The Christian Church could not possibly recognize any who 
refused to accept Jesus for spiritual centre or ideal of the race as 
really in religious fellowship with it, however pure their theism 
or broad their humanity, without departure from its own first 
article of faith, and admission that this was itself a non-essential 
to true religion. Not only must it by its very name exclude the 
Mohammedan, the Parsee, and the Jew, as if these must be on a 
lower plane ; but all who make the love of God and man authen- 
ticate itself without reference to Jesus must be in its eyes heretics 
or heathens, in nowise rendering him the honor which is his due. 

And so the church revolves, and must revolve, in a circle of 
intolerance, ever coming back to its faith in Christ and its 
insistance on his name, and therewith to dogmatic conditions, 
in place of free principles of liberty and love. How should the 
advocates of these in any age fail to be outside its sympathy ? 
It was and is only by an inconsistency, noble perhaps, but too 
real to be long permissible, that they could be treated otherwise. 
For they struck or strike at the very foundation on which the 
church was built. If they were in the older days martyrs, it was 
not because their persecutors were unfaithful, but because they 
were faithfal rather, to natural inferences from the Christian 
premise of an authoritative Head of the Church. So long as that 
temporary structure, the work of an immature stage in religious 
growth, still afforded men rest and help, and could not yet give 
way, so long it was defended as its own exclusiveness dictated, 
and with all the loyalty and sincerity of the religious sentiment, 
to the death. But the forerunners did none the less behold the 
coming light, and comprehend that the old structure was not 
the free homestead of eternal principles, and could not stand. 
They have ever had their reward who saw the pure authority of 
truth and love ; they could not escape the strength and the joy 
of finding these dear and holy in their own right, and sole guides 
to the blessed life. . 
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The Radical. 


To-day the great world-religions hasten to look in each 
other’s faces fairly at last; and thereby the assurance comes 
with unprecedented power, that man’s eternal thirst for unity can 
never be satisfied till the strifes that must torment a church 
whose watchword of piety is the name of a historical person 
shall cease in the grand communion, to which no such church 
is large enough to provide a name, of faith in the universe, — 
in God, in nature, in man. 

To lay the corner-stones of religion in the claims of an in- 
dividual is to doom it to the spirit of exclusiveness, the very op- 
posite of unity. And the more so, the more the mystical light 
and atmosphere with which reverence has invested this one 
object with divinity lifts away from him to a larger compass, and 
he is acknowledged to be human. It is essential to honor great 
and true personality. In reading, in friendship, in all forms of 
noble culture, the recognition of it is not enough; but love and 
praise must follow, even to the sacred limit where self-respect 
stands to guard the shrine of a more intimate, an eternal relation. 
But there let them stop. The centre of religion cannot be found 
in these gravitations to individuals, and the set of civilization for 
so many centuries to the name of Jesus of Nazareth is destined, 
by the very grandeur of its prestige and the breadth of its 
sweep, to make the failure unmistakable, and to settle the ques- 
tion forever. 

The centre of religion is in the universal, not in the individual: 
the unity it seeks is the largest inclusiveness. Evefy age and 
race, every form of genius, every faculty of man or woman, every 
department of art and science, has its function and its claim. 
The divine guarantee is in every human capacity ; and the nor- 
mal harmony of life in all its movements, the inspiration of the 
whole human form, which religion demands, can come only 
through the impartial hearing of every fresh witness, in its own 
independent right, authenticating itself, so far as it is true and 
noble, as a word of God. 

But to make a historical person, whether literally or symbol- 
ically, the spiritual centre, is to forbid this inclusiveness, and 
foreclose unity, were it possible to do so, forever. It is to nar- 
row religion to the special science or philosophy of this gravita- 
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tion, — to a school for the study of this person. The brotherhood 
of man becomes the interpretation of a Jewish Rabbi’s words 
and life ; the fellowship of eternal truth is reduced to a society 
for discipleship of Jesus; and progress, to the continuous and 
endless unfolding, by fresh adjustments, of the sense in which he 
is “the Lord!” 

Shall we affirm in support of this method, that when he speaks 
in the first person he never means himself, but his principles, — 
never his individual, always their universal claims? Not the 
less is it to lay his limits on the mind; to stamp his person- 
ality on the conscience in all its special idiosyncracies, as 
well as its broadly human traits; to acclimatize the soul to 
his special zone, discouraging such products as are alien thereto. 
It is to determine what religion is by the peculiar type under 
which he conceived the divine nature and the human aspira- 
tions and needs. And however nobly he may have conceived 
this or that side of these, he cannot but have failed to do 
equal justice to some other side. Jesus was not exempt from the 
historic law, which forbids that an individual should represent 
and reveal the whole. Thus only the gradual ages, pregnant 
with Deity, could bring forth the intelligence that sees, to en- 
lighten the faith that trusts ; the duties of man as a citizen of the 
world, to correct the purely interior ethics of the saint to whom 
the world and its ways were under doom, and many of its 
practical relations unreal ; the religion of science, to supplant the 
resort to supernaturalism ; and the universality of faculties and 
rights, to rebuke the absolutism of exclusive claims. 

And this treatment of religion, as a special department for the 
study and worship of an inspired person, is a constant cause of 
the dismemberment which its sacred body has suffered in all 
times. It is this that nurtures the distinction of books, rites, 
times, pursuits, into holy and secular, without relation to moral 
values; of history into sacred and profane, into special provi- 
dence and unaided human process; of truth into natural and 
revealed ; of experience into unprofitable nature and effectual 
grace ;—all of which, utterly without ground in spiritual fact, 
depend at the present day to a great degree on the concentra- 
tion of the religious sentiment about a single historical centre, 
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—the person of Jesus. So runs that path not to unity, but to 
antagonism, making religion an exclusive, not an inclusive 
spirit ; while the age is erect and prophetic with the assurance 
that the spiritual constitution of man is itself integral and 
divine. 

Principles take the centre now, and prescribe the gravitations. 
Thus history is itself inspiration, and there can be no single point 
of convergence, no ove providential man, nor religion, nor church, 
nor special distinction of times, books, works, pursuits, thence 
resulting as sacred, from others as profane. The principle that 
truth is valid as truth forbids that some truth should be dis- 
tinguished as “revealed,” to the disparagement of other truth as 
“natural” only. The principle that character stands by its own 
worth, not by the authority it can be traced back to, will not 
allow it to be outraged by being styled “mere nature” in one 
man or in one experience, and “effectual saving grace of God 
through Christ” in another. It is not yet realized how much 
these follies depend on substituting the claims of a historical 
personage and the peculiar form impressed by his age upon 
human thought, for the honor due to human nature and universal 
law. Yet it seems as if the reduction of this process to its 
baneful consequences in a theology whose endless horrors are all 
summed up in the dogma of the opposition of human nature to 
the divine, and the impotence of natural reason and will, should be 
enough to show plainly that its end should come. This dogma 
cannot possibly be believed by any except upon the ground that 
spiritual sanction and deliverance dropped, in the form of the 
Christ, into a line of human history, before his hour wholly de- 
void of either. Man can be proved naturally a thief or robber 
only upon the ground that before One came to show what alone 
could make him deal honestly with God, all his previous teachers 
had been “thieves and robbers”: till then the blackness of na- 
ture, only then the glory of inflowing deity. Only by inference 
from the claim for Jesus as absolute historic centre, can the 
noblest natural powers and achievements of man come to be 
regarded as merely carnal and profane. Here, in the light of 
civilization, is the “ reductio ad absurdum” at last. The tree is 
known by its fruits. It is the exclusive, not the inclusive spirit, 
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however innocently and naturally started by its original. For 
held and exalted onward far beyond the times whose immaturity 
made it in some way serviceable, it has ended in rejecting to the 
side of evil and the doom of wrath every natural faculty of man! 

The spirit of unity must move to other music; must take 
other and broader guarantees; must find its centre in the 
respect for spiritual integrity; in the eternal right of every 
human faculty to thrive by obedience to its own natural laws ; 
in the common sense of humanity realizing universal ideas, and 
concentrating itself devoutly on ever new revelations of their 
meaning, the fresh applications each hour teaches and demands. 
Unity is a universal principle, a loving spirit, hospitable to every 
claim ; holding personal rights but as the ground of duties to 
‘share their blessings with all ; holding the glory of one to be but 
the prophecy of the glory of all; affirming that the root of the 
greatest soul in history must spring from the same soil with that 
of the least-promising we see to-day ; laying on none the bondage 
of a method or a name; trusting forever in the glad liberty that 
comes with universal truths and duties and inspirations, whose 
revealer and guide is God. 

They who make any historical name or any special positive 
religion the centre of religious union must end in exclusiveness 
of dogma, and their little system must go down before the larger 
synthesis that approaches. But they who seek the spirit of unity, 
in that other all-embracing sense, are to find in it, not the blessing 
of every new step in science, art and philosophy only, but the 
constant invitation and intimacy of that Eternal Soul in whom 
all things have their being, and all persons are one. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





FAILED. 


Y days I offer thee ;— 
No chaplet round and fair, 
But broken, stained with tears, and threaded on despair. 


How could it be, dear God, 
A failure so complete 
As this my, life, which here I lay before thy feet? 


Nothing from me withheld, 
Not one good gift of thine’; 
And yet what offering I place upon thy shrine! 


A voice thou gavest me, 
That I should speak thy praise ; 


Hands that should work for thee, feet that should walk thy ways ; 


And youth and strength and hope : 
Work for my hands to do: 
Days with thy opportunities filled through and through. 


And no work done for thee! 
My days no chaplet fair, 
But broken, stained with tears, and threaded on despair. 


And as I offer it, 
In deep humility, 
My happier fellow-workers everywhere I see, 


Through whom thy glory shines, 
With lives all honoring thee, — 
And lives not half so rich as this thou’st given me. 


And yet, I too would fain — 
Ah God! thou dost require 
That men should work for thee, and I—I but aspire. 





Sonnet. 


Too many prayers, and still 
Too little work ;— I stand 
Before thee, God, to-day, my failure in my hand. 


But take it-—take it, Lord, 
With useless tears though wet ; 
So, haply, it may win some use, some beauty yet. 


SONNET. 
PERSUADED. 


LL’S well. For Wisdom’s regal entrance here, 
In duress held, full holds my heart its cheer, 

To welcome give, and grace a lowly seat. 
She’ll take no thought of garment that I wear ; 
She ’ll friend the crust I yet will gaily eat: 
And, though I walk her paths with shoeless feet, — 
Since I in love show her such loving care, — 
As proud will she go forth with me as fair. 
O eager is my waiting soul to hear 
Her sweet, low voice ; to win and win her love! 
No need have I to dull my faith with fear, 
For all she hath is mine, beneath the sky, above. 

Yet never mine to hoard, and so to lose. 

Her wealth, if’t flood my soul, all souls may use. 





WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX.* 


HE monument of the bravest pulpit orator that England 
ever knew is now complete, and a fitter one no man ever 
had. Soon after the old man’s death, June 3, 1864, a committee 
of his friends met together in London to consult as to the form in 
which they should most fitly show their honor for the man and his 
work ; and it seems to me a noble chapter of his biography,—a 
light shed upon the whole spirit of his life——that they who had 
been trained under his voice and worked by his side resolved that 
they would place a simple granite slab over his dust and put forth 
as his monument this collection of his works. They knew 
they, who had known him earliest and longest—what some o1 
us, who have come into the field at a latter phase of the conflict 
between the old forms and the yet older life which made and 
moults them, did not know, that his utterances are still alive and 
strong. Unhappily, the errors and wrongs against which he pro- 
tested have not been outgrown; the laws he affirmed are still 
denied ; and until that day whcn the children of those who stoned 
him shall be found garnishing his sepulchre, no monument can be 
so appropriate as this memorial edition, which brings again before 
the world the eloquent prophet, still pointing upward and onward. 
I do not propose to review these remarkable productions, so 
much as to call the attention of American thinkers to them. At 
the time when Mr. Fox was in the zenith of his influence, Theo- 
dore Parker aas doing a corresponding, though by no means 
identical, work in America. The great political and social ques- 
tions which were agitating England were for us in America over- 
shadowed by the heavy black cloud rising from our southern 
horizon. Nor were Mr. Fox’s writings and orations in such 
form that they would easily pass over to the United States. I 
remember when I was eagerly clutching at every hand that could 





* MEMORIAL EDITION OF COLLECTED WorKS OF W. J. Fox. Twelve 
Volumes. London: Charles Fox, 67 Paternoster Row. 1868. 
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help me on my way “over the quicksands of doubt to the firm 
shore of faith.” I obtained with some difficulty a copy of his 
lectures on Religious Ideas ; but they were not, as the Quakers 
say, “sent to me ;” they were meant for a people who had passed 
my particular quicksand at least, and I did not receive much help 
from them. But since I have been in London, I have found 
among his works some that would have parted many a thick 
cloud, and lit up many a dark problem ; and, particularly, I have 
found clear and even learned statements which would have 
shown already done what I had to do over again for myself, 
painfully. For I hold that the young men of the present have 
no business doing over what has already been done. I believe 
that students are robbing their sacred days when they go over 
the Protestant Reformation again, or the Unitarian, or the Trans- 
cendental movements again ; we should stand on the shoulders 
of our masters, instead of spending years in arriving at their 
conclusions. A careful reading of Emerson may save a student 
the reading of several thousand volumes which Emerson had to 
read. And there are few volumes that can be more utilized in 
the same direction than these of W. J. Fox. They are like charts 
that save a month between two points, or the railway that makes 
it unnecessary to go “round the Horn” to California, or to leave 
one’s scalp on the plains. In these twelve volumes are summed 
up and powerfully put the arguments of Hume, Bolingbroke, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, Rosseau, Shelley, Paine, Strauss, and a score 
of others, treatises condensed into sentences, —such abbreviation 
being possible when the conflict over a new truth has proceeded 
beyond its originator and brought out of it much that he could 
not see. And this is true of the political no less ‘than the relig- 
ious portions of these works. The American who, absorbed in 
the long war about slavery, has been unable to participate in the 
glorious conflicts which have successively abolished the corn- 
laws, the commercial oppressions, and the political thraldom of 
England, may comprehend their grandeur and learn to appreciate 
their results by reading these productions, which, though rooted 
in the need of each hour, were nursed by the light and rain of 
eternal principles. Were all the Blue Books burnt to-morrow, 
the best that they record would be found safely garnered here. 
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“ The poet,” says Schiller, “is the son of his time.” It is true 
also of the prophet. Mr. Fox was not only the son of his time, 
but in some important respects he was its typical representative. 
He was born of the working-class, and in his growth and success 
he was one of the first and finest fruits of the principle that has 
been steadily emancipating that class. He was born in 1786, 
the son of a small farmer near Wrentham, Suffolk ; and his father 
having removed to Norwich and set up a small manufactory, 
William assisted him, and thereby gained the name by which he 
was subsequently known, —“the Norwich Weaver-Boy.” After- 
wards he was clerk in a bank ; and while doing satisfactory work 
in both occupations, he studied hard. At eighteen years of age 
he determined to enter the ministry ; and arrangements were 
made for his instruction in Homenton College, a Baptist institu- 
tion, under control of John Pye Smith, D. D., where from 1806 
to 1809 he was nursed, as he once said, “on the sour milk of 
Calvinism, which sorely disagreed with him.” He was in 1809 
settled over a small Baptist congregation at Farnham, which, 
having embraced wider views, he divided,—the seceding and 
advanced erecting a second chapel for him. In 1812 he formally 
took part with the Unitarians, and the year following published a 
small volume of “ Letters to the Rev. John Pye Smith, D. D., on 
the Sacrifice of Christ.” In the same year he preached before 
the Southern Unitarian Association, which met at Brighton, a 
famous sermon, “On the Comparative Tendency of Unitarianism 
and Calvinism to promote Love to God and Love to Man.” His 
discourses having attracted much attention, he received invita- 
tions from Liverpool, Birmingham and London. No young 
English minister goes elsewhere if he has an offer in London. 


Mr. Fox came here in 1817 to what was known as the Parlia- , 


ment Court Chapel. He speedily became eminent as a preacher, 
and the imprisonment of a bookseller, named Carlisle, for selling 
Paine’s Age of Reason, led him to preach an ominous discourse 
on “The duties of Christians toward Deists.” The Parliament 
Court congregation having outgrown its walls, a new chapel (the 
one now standing) at South Place, Finsbury, was built, and the 
first sermon delivered there Feb 1, 1824. From 1831 to 1833 
he published sixty sermons on “Christ and Christianity,” and 
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twenty on “Christian Morality.” His views grew clearer by 
their statement, and he found that he had outgrown supernatu- 
ralism. He then began to preach without texts, —or at least he 
as often found texts in a newspaper or book as in the Bible. His 
congregation, as Lowell says of Parker’s, did not know before- 
hand whether they were to be Bibled or Koranned. He intro- 
duced topics — secular, political, literary-——which were before 
unknown to any British pulpit. In 1836 came his fine sermons 
on “ Class Morality ;” in ’39 the “Moral View of the Corn-Law 
Question,” “ National Education,” and the like ; and from that 
time he was, in pulpit and on platform, the fiery pillar of the corn- 
law movement. At the close of that struggle he was returned 
to Parliament, free of expense and at the head of the poll, by the 
borough of Oldham. He represented Oldham from 1847 to 
1863. On Feb. 26, 1850, he introduced into the House of 
Commons, “ A Bill to promote the Secular Education of the Peo- 
ple in England and Wales,” — his speech on the occasion having 
produced a profound impression ; it was the thin edge of the 
wedge of unsectarian education which every year now helps to 
drive through the heart of that careful training in superstition 
which has hitherto been called education. 

While Mr. Fox was working thus in the pulpit and in Parlia- 
ment, he was also doing a great work through the press. So 
early as 1821 he began writing for the journals, and in that year 
contributed a series of effective articles, entitled the‘ Hyderabad 
Papers,” to the Morwich Mercury. Subsequently he wrote indus- 
triously for the London press,—the Sunday Times, Morning 
Chronicle, Daily News, League, Despatch. The papers written in 
the League, and signed “Norwich Weaver-Boy,” gained great 
celebrity. He became editor of the Unitarian Monthly Reposi- 
tory, and in 1831 purchased it. He raised both its religious 
and literary character ; and indeed the literary ability, and even 
poetical genius, which he displayed in that magazine brought 
him into intimate relations with Robert Browning, Leigh Hunt, 
and others of that class. He was the first to recognize the genius 
of both Tennyson and Browning, and they read their earliest 
welcome in Mr. Fox’s magazine. He resigned the editorship to 
Home in 1836, but continued to contribute to that and other 
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periodicals, notably the Westminster Review and the Prospective 
Review. 

In 1820 he married a Miss Florance, the daughter of a barrister 
in Chichester, by whom he had three children, one of whom 
(Mrs. Bridell) is known as an artist in London. Circumstances 
to which I need not refer at present led to a separation from his 
wife ; but in later life there was are-union. During the two years 
preceding his death I occasionally met him ; and though he was 
much enfeebled by age, I never saw a face more traced with the 
indications of intellectual power. A great, wide, white brow, with 
the long snowy hair parted in the middle and streaming each side 
it, a large, soft, fascinating eye, a tender, flexible mouth, — all 
these still reported the admirable implements Nature had given | 
this man with which to work. Even then he could read the part 
of a king in Shakespeare better than any man I ever heard ; and 
would take his part in a fireside game he liked, demanding a good 
memory for names and dates, with skill which none of us could 
rival. “He was,” Robert Browning once said to me, “the only 
man I ever knew who had both genius and talent in equal pro- 
portions ; and he knew also how, when his genius was pre-occupied, 
to put out his talent to work for him.” There is no man in any 
department who has ever left in this city a greater impression of 
his eloquence. Mr. Froude, the historian, said to me casually, 
“The greatest effect I ever saw produced upon human beings 
by any man’ was produced by W. J. Fox in Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester. The vast hall was packed with thousands, in the 
most exciting period of the corn-law struggle ; and there came 
out a low, dumpy man, whose appearance had a droll effect ; but 
as he went on he seemed to soar, etherialized ; and when he closed 
with the words, “There shall then roll along these islands a voice 
like that which amid chaos said, Let there be light!” —the 
people fairly bent down. The words seemed never to have been 
spoken before.” Carlyle told me also of going to hear Fox 
preach ; and though (as one might expect) he complained that 
Fox was telling “a number of people that they were fit judges of 
what they were no judges of at all,” he said that he was “certainly 
an artist.” (The word “artist” means much when it is Carlyle 
that applies it.) 
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A few weeks ago, a meeting was held at Oldham for the 
purpose of taking steps to erect in that town a monument to the 
memory of Mr. Fox. At that meeting a very interesting address 
was given by Mr. P. A. Taylor, the well-known radical, and 
member of Parliament for Leicester. Mr. Taylor’s father was 
one of the chief supporters of Mr. Fox in his earlier career in 
London, and the son took the father’s place when the latter died. 
This speech, besides its intrinsic ability, bears evidence of such 
a close knowledge of Mr. Fox and his life, and is so marked by 
an acute perception of the relation between the great preacher’s 
work and the present epoch, that I make one or two extracts 

‘from it here, though I regret that I must use the poor report 
of a country paper. Speaking of Mr. Fox's relation to the 
working-class, Mr. Taylor said : — 


One of the most salient characteristics of Mr. Fox, as had been noted 
that night, — and it must have been in the mind of all those acquainted 
with him, — was his perfect loyalty and devotion to the order from which 
he sprung. His mind was too great and his sympathies too large to be 
confined to any order or class whatever; but upon the working-class 
from which he sprung he took his stand, and from them and to them he 
gave out those thoughts which were to improve the world and future 
time. All through his strangely-varied career, from the farmer-boy to 
the weaver-boy, to the bank-clerk, to the time he occupied the offices of 
minister and member of Parliament, this had been the leading feature of 
his character. His life had been one of strange vicissitudes ; but he 
ought rather to describe it as a life of silent growth and gradual devel- 
opment, which was regulated not by any external circumstances, for all 
that was great sprung from within himself. Up to 1847, when Oldham 
honored itself in honoring him, by making him their representative, 
through all that time, and through every phase of his life, there was no 
single moment in which he felt the least shame in acknowledging the 
class from which he had sprung. 


And yet he always dealt honestly by the people. Mr. Taylor 
gave a striking illustration of this : — 


He never stooped to flatter people. The people of London were at 
one time most fearfully excited and exasperated by the condition of the 
laws in respect to the dissecting of bodies. At that time there was the 
greatest difficulty in procuring subjects for hospitals, and prisoners and 
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paupers were those cut up. The people called a meeting to discuss the 
matter. Mr. Fox went there, and in the interests of science he taught 
the lessons of patriotism, and convinced the people that they were in 
error in their views on the matter. Again, no one denounced with more 
severity —he could not call it violence, for Mr. Fox never used violence 
—that portion who, misled by some of their so-called leaders, abused 
the middle classes in the anti-corn-law struggles. 


The speaker (Mr. Taylor) said toward the close of his speech 
that he thought that Oldham had chosen a most appropriate 
period to raise the monument, —a period when they were drawing 
near to the triumph of all those principles for which Mr. Fox had 
contended. 


He wished that Mr. Fox could be present to share with them in the 
triumph ; and the least the meeting could do was to show they had not 
forgot the connection between those who sowed the seed and those who 
reaped the harvest. It was especially necessary that they kept this in full 
recognition. It was notorious how quickly some people forgot what 
they thought a week ago, as was shown by the facility with which Tories 
had changed their views on the question of the franchise. It was diffi- 
cult now-a-days not to forget the pioneers in the work. If they rejoiced 
in the great step they had made towards universal suffrage, they must 
not forget in the triumph that Mr. Fox was for bolder views, and that 
he was for universal suffrage. If Mr. Gladstone was now educating 
his party to do away with the most flagrant illustration of church estab- 
lishments, — that in Ireland,—let them not forget that Mr. Fox was 
always wholly against them. Mr. Fox was not for what was called 
manhood-suffrage, as he said that term excluded one-half of the com- 
munity, at a time when to hold such opinions was to be regarded as a 
Utopian dreamer. But had not they now got the Zimes and the 
Saturday Review declaring — and when they declared it, it might be 
pretty well known which way the wind blew—that in so far as giving 
votes to women was concerned, they did not think there was much diffi- 
culty in that? but it appeared they were puzzled about the “What next? 
—and next?” He ventured to promise that women would not succeed 
in anything which they were not competent to undertake, and that 
public opinion would not long prevent them from undertaking anything 
which they thought they were competent to undertake. Let them 
not forget that Fox was constantly the advocate of the suffrage for 
women. 
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I have already stated that the design of this paper is simply 
to call attention to these works, and not to review them. Such 
a review would involve a review of nearly every theme and ques- 
tion of modern interest. Some idea, however, will be conveyed 
to those entirely unacquainted with them, of the peculiar felicity 
of thought and expression characterizing these writings, by the 
following brief unconnected passages :— 


In that Old St. Pancras, with its ancient burial-ground at a remote 
corner, those who are disposed for such a pilgrimage may find a spot, — 
an unobtrusive, unostentatious tomb, built some forty years ago by 
William Goodwin for Mary Wollstonecraft, and where, some few years 
ago, those who had been united in life became again blended in the 
grave. When people can rightly estimate their benefactors ; when 
nobility is judged of by intellect and spirit, and not by title and station ; 
when woman’s wrongs are righted, and man’s rights are recognized ; 
when achieved freedom throws its light and lustre back on those who 
toiled through the transition-time, and were but as stars that rose and 
set again before the coming day, —then will crowds frequent that now 
solitary corner ; laurels will be planted around that humble monument, 
and sculptured marble will tell what public gratitude awards to those 
who lived, and wrote, and spent the best energies of their lives in pre- 
paring the way for man’s redemption from political and social bondage. 


Lord Stradbroke, in the last session of Parliament, added to the 
enactments of the game laws, in a reverse direction from that in which 
that code has of late been generally treated: he increased its stringency, 
extending the penalties of killing game within the enclosed property of 
the land-owner to destroying it upon a highroad, or at a gate leading 
therefrom ; so that these peculiar treasures of wealthy sport are raised 
to an elevation unrivaled since the days when the old Egyptians vener- 
ated their sacred animals. You not only must not touch the game on 
what is called the land-owner’s property, but you dare not interfere with 
it upon the Queen’s highway. Were a hare to walk down Holborn, you 
must reverently make way and allow it to pass, though it went between 
two rows of starving mechanics, who had no prospect for the day’s 
dinner. 


What, then, is it to me that he, Wordsworth, would deny all this if 
placed before him in the shape of a political formula?— that he would 
turn away from the sight of a ballot-box with abhorrence, and has no 
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conception of the benefits which would result from an extension of the 
suffrage? Let him declaim against those measures as fervently as the 
most rabid conservative in the world, still he cannot undo his own 
work. He has demonstrated that man deserves not only this, but a 
great deal more. He has proved that there is something so good and 
great in him, that as to the right of voting as a citizen, it is a mere trifle 
amongst the privileges to which his nature is entitled, and of the whole- 
some exercise of which that nature is capable. Why, in Wordsworth’s 
poems, the lowliest man that walks the streets of a town or climbs the 
hills of Cumberland — even the poorest of them all—is good enough, 
not only to be a voter, but to wear a coronet, or rather, perhaps, to 
trample a coronet in the dust. We do not want a man to plead for our 
having a right to vote, if he shows that we have that within us which 
makes humanity itself worthy of all it claims, and on its path to self- 
government. 


Truth should be enshrined in our inmost hearts, and become the 
object of our fervent contemplation, our earnest desire and aspiration. 
Consecrate above all things truth, whatever prejudices it may proscribe, 
whatever advantages it may forfeit, and whatever privileges it may level : 
truth, though its recompense should be the privations of poverty, or the 
darkness of the dungeon ; truth, the first lesson for the child, and the 
last words of the dying ; truth, the world’s regenerator, God’s image on 
earth, the essence of virtue in the character, the foundation of happi- 
ness. “Truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 


Strange nonsense it is which we have sometimes heard of,—“ unsanc- 
tified science,” and “ godless colleges!” Why, every science, and every 
honorable and useful art, —all learning that can be got by books into 
the human mind, or by man’s own observation or experiment, — all has 
its sanctification : all is not godless, but full of God. It is in itself one 
species of the manifestation of Divinity. We need be under no appre- 
hension lest the mountains or the stars should tell us falsehood, or 
inculcate infidelity. 


And oh! what degradation is it of those universities, where learning, 
glorious learning, undefiled and unperverted, should summon all the 
intellect of a nation to expatiate in richness, strength and freedom, — 
encouraging all, while the worthiest was crowned, — that even here the 
sectarian spirit, in all its native littleness, armed by the state with 
unnatural power, should throw its insulting tests and dogmas in men’s 
faces, and turn them back from the portals of the mansions of their 
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Father’s house! Is it not a prodigious anomaly, that now, in the nine- 
teenth century, there should be efforts making not only to keep up the 
test which restricts literary and scientific degrees to churchmen, but to 
preserve the monopoly of granting them? 


In 1843 the South Place congregations presented Mr. Fox with 
a testimonial, and their committee spoke thus :— 


They would give utterance to the assured belief, that when juster 
views prevail of the duty of man to God, and of man to man; when 
wiser estimates shall be formed of life and death ; when the offices and 
destination of humanity are better understood and more happily pur- 
sued ; when, in politics, the welfare of the human family shall take 
precedence of class legislation, and, in religion, bigotry and intolerance 
shall give place to charity and love, — there will be found foremost in the 
records of the wise and great by whom these blessings have been 
wrought the name of William Johnson Fox. 

M. D. Conway. 








FROM THE COUNTRY. 
[CARL WRENSLER’S REPORT OF HIMSELF AND OTHERS.] 


I. 


UITE a number of days have passed dreamily by. Cut off 
O from easy access to neighboring villages by a deep fall of 
snow, through which no good paths have as yet been broken, I 
have been shut within doors a prisoner. Yet I have by no means 
chafed under my confinement. My quarters are commodious and 
cheering. 

My only companions in the house are an elderly couple who 
have buried a large family of grown-up sons and daughters, — 
buried them far away in the affairs of this world, from which they 
have themselves long since retired,— and who now, in their lone- 
liness, take mostly to the kitchen. A small room opening out, 
which, in days gone by, served as “ the pantry” for the whole fam- 
ily’s need, they have turned into a bed-chamber, fitting it up snug 
against the cold winter, which they can now by no means wel- 
come as they used. 

Walter, the young hired man, not to be outdone by the old 
people, has fitted up handsome and desirable quarters for his 
use in the old barn. He likes to be independent. “In the 
barn,” he says, “there is plenty of room, ’specially since now 
they keep but one cow and a horse.” He has partitioned off one 
end of the barn, establishing on the lower floor his bedroom and 
workshop ; the loft above he calls his “study.” The rest of the 
barn is divided into five stalls, one of which he has spared no 
pains in fitting up for Rollo, the dog, —a majestic fellow. 

I have known Mr. and Mrs. Rogers from my childhood ; and 
since their youngest child married and moved away, six years 
ago, I have paid them frequent visits, at their request. 

My Report will include scraps of conversations with them 
which reveal the quiet reflections upon life of two remarkable 
persons. 
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I shall also have occasion to present somewhat of Walter’s 
idea of life ; for he is a young man of ideas, and has his designs 
upon the world, though the world knows it not. 

My own apartments consist of a large parlor, well lighted by 
five windows, and a spacious sleeping-room that was formerly the 
family sitting-room, with a door opening into the kitchen that has, 
since my arrival, during the night-time, been left ajar. Mr. 
Rogers imagines that he “sleeps better” when he is partly con- 
scious all the time that some younger person can be roused, if 
necessary. 

The views from my parlor windows are pleasant to me. Be- 
yond the few elm-trees that shade the house in summer, nothing 
breaks the monotony of the landscape: it stretches far away, a 
shining plain of snow, to the blue mist of woods that hems the 
southern and western sky. In looking out, I experience a joy- 
ful sense of freedom. 

But I seldom indulge consciously in this sentiment. Such 
surroundings do not obtrude upon the healthy mind. An occa- 
sional surprise and flush of feeling, a thrill, and then long 
intervals of repose therein, with no thought to analyze or por- 
tray: spiritual health fulfills this condition. 

While shut in my room, I have been for the most part musing 
over what I may call some varied experiences and incidents of 
my last summer’s vacation; though, properly speaking, they 
were but the shifting scenes, not of a vacation, but of the usual 
drama of the year. 

In point of fact, I indulge the luxury of a vacation no more at 
one season than at another. My calling in life cannot be 
called business more than pleasure. My pleasure is my 
business ; my business is my pleasure. The changes I plan, 
I am happy to report, invariably combine the two, Of course, I 
have to meet, as other people do, annoying circumstances. But, 
then, I have enlarged my faculty for resigning myself to my 
situation. I am able at my pleasure to evoke peace and satisfac- ° 
tion out of direst events. This is easily done, reader. You may 
do the same. Set yourself apart from the occasion; become a 
spectator of your own woe. Continue in this practice. In the 
fullness of time you shall come into such command of yourself 

5 
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that you can contemplate your own poverty, your own deep dis- 
tresses, with that same severing of sympathy and vital concern 
which your lusty, well-to-do neighbor might be credited with, 
spying you over the fence, while standing, at his ease, within his 
own window. It is the ability to be and not to be, at the same 
time ; to comprehend yourself and your surroundings, and, 
in comprehending, to ignore them; to withdraw yourself from 
yourself,— escaping thus the limitations and imprisonments of 
temperament. 

This ability, I am confident, is not the singular gift of only a 
few persons. As illustration, beyond that of my own experi- 
ence, I recall the happy condition of one who, but for this 
power, would have nothing to commend his existence to his 
regard. His aspirations are high, and compass a great work ; 
but his bodily infirmities have, from early life, utterly baffled him 
in his purpose. He could not perform the task he had set his 
heart upon: from week to week he was forced to put it aside, 
and wait. But, of late, as he tells me, he has learned the art of 
war of his enemies. One day he said to himself, “If I must put 
my work aside at the behest of this bodily affliction, I think I 
will turn to and put that aside also.” He turned his mind to 
happy musings. In the midst of his agony he read aloud, and in 
a merry tone, a pleasing book. This practice he kept up. At 
first the task was difficult. He playedhappy. His performances 
were not a success. Good people smiled. Once they laughed 
outright. It was when he gave a single groan, forgetting himself 
as he paused to turn a leaf. He persevered. He had a new life 
added to the old one, —a superior state in which he placed himself 
at will. No more was he a trial and a pest in the house. No 
more he tired the nerves and roused the temper of dear friends. 
He had ceased his groanings. Before, these had been the only 
alleviations of his pain. The noise of them was lulling to his 
vexed spirit. Yet they had alienated from him an entire house- 
- hold, a whole neighborhood. 

— How true it is that no one likes to hear another groan, 
even for a short time! When it becomes a settled habit with 
one, he is as good as buried alive. Pity takes wings then, and 
tenderest of friends philosophize on the advantages of death. 
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— To bea burden; to be in the way; to know that others 
regard you as being so ; no more to be able to make yourself of 
service; to be a nuisance,—who would not rather die, than 
thus to live? 

I have in mind yet another friend who has won a similar 
triumph. He, too, bore about with him from day to day a load 
of woes. They were not always clamorous and fretful. On some 
occasions he enjoyed a happy immunity. But it usually hap- 
pened that on those “well days,” as he named them, he was 
disposed to defer his task, feeling that he would be in even 
better trim on the morrow. By some “hook or crook,” he man- 
aged to get through with no inconsiderable amount of work. 
Yet his experience was, that he could work to the best advantage 
when about half sick. His mind was more at rest then than 
when he felt the glow of health. When well, he must rove about, 
and gossip with friends. But his absolutely sick days came fre- 
quently enough, and he got through them in a peevish, ill-tem- 
pered manner. At length, when he was suffering the most acute 
pains in the head, he plotted his escape. With mustard draughts ~ 
upon his stomach, his feet in hot water, and his head in a bandage 
of “ pain-killer,” —all of which were doing him no particular good, 
—he turned to his desk, and said, “J wi// lose myself in work.” 
He proved able, however, only to scribble the following lines, 
which show, it must be confessed, too excited a condition to 
leave the impression that he was at that time fully emancipated. 
“Methinks he doth protest too much,” one might say. He wrote 
me, “I named them without hesitation, — 


“<IN MEMORIAM.” 


On yesterday I roamed so chirk, 

I pledged the morrow for happy work: 

“T’ll sail where’er my spirit flows 
Without my woes.” 


Scarcely this morn my senses woke, 

Than, boding ill, my mind thus spoke : 

“ Adrift! and where no spirit flows— 
With all my woes.” 
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I mourned awhile, then pledged my work 

Anew. “What! must I tamely lurk 

In-doors, and wait for aye —who knows ?— 
Upon my woes?” 


Exclaimed I thus; then lifted heart 

Again: “Woes, ye from me shall part. 

E’en now how calm my temper grows, 
And spites ye, woes ! 


“ What though I drift from heaven’s gate, 
Yet am I master of my fate: 
How calmly now my spirit flows 

Above ye, woes! 


“Ye buried lie in sense’s grave. 
Ha, ha! Think ye I'll stoop to save, 
In charity, mine ancient foes? 

No, no, sweet woes !” 


II. 


I am aware of having already begun to indulge in my habit of 
digression. And by reason of having no other more definite 
topic to report upon than my own experiences and those of a 
few other people, and some events which, as I said, have served 
me in my musings agreeably, it may seem at the end that I have 
been able to make my report little else than a bundle of digres- 
sions. I will say, however, here,— what I ought to have remarked 
at the beginning, perchance,—that, to my way of thinking, a 
digression, if only it is good in and of itself, zs good. What 
is life itself but an infinite series of digressions? If this 
were not so; if there were but one ridged plot ; if every life were 
built upon a plan, and had no playing off and out into new and 
unexpected circumstance, with fresh and startling. result to 
brighten it up, but was held strictly to lines and rules of invari- 
able fate, — human experience were long ago exhausted. To be 
sure, we are much given to moralizing upon the “conduct of 
life ;” and our learned discourses abound with expositions of the 
“moral law ;” with all of which I heartily concur. But the forms 
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of art are not arbitrary, but fanciful. Nature allows of endless 
combinations, digressions,— if only at last the finished work 
bears, after its kind, a true symmetry and proportion. 

If any one would endeavor to regard my Report as a work of 
art, let him bide the occasion of its completion, nor then be too 
hasty in his judgment. Let him not scorn the humbler and 
trivial parts, nor characterize other portions as without emphasis. 
Let him not rashly aver that the different parts have no con- 
necting threads. Possibly many of the threads may be exceed- 
ingly fine ; but he has little of true culture to boast, who prefers 
not invisible threads to the rough and unwieldy ropes which 
some are prone to use: especially is he a barbarian who chooses 
not silken threads to ropes of sand. 


III. 


I will be modest henceforth. It shall not be my delight to tire 
the reader by relating too many of my own sayings and doings. 
I know, however, how difficult it will be for me to avoid this. 
One has a great many more recollections of his own busy life 
than of the lives of others. And then there is another fact: one 
seldom hears of an event in another person’s life of great interest, 
but he can instantly match it with one that appears to him of 
quite as much importance, from his own. These are frailties, I 
know, and are to be avoided.. Let me return to my musings over 
my summer vacation, and report concerning one in whose com- 
pany I was,permitted to travel, whose society I could in the main 
enjoy. 


Some special description of this friend might heighten the 
interest in my reportof him. But I prefer that the reader should 
gather his own idea of his character from the general drift of 
what I may relate. I am aware that I shall not be able to do 
either his faults or his virtues their justice in this manner. I 
shall ignore the former, to a great degree, for I conceive that in 
a true picture of a man those things which are not essential to 
his figure as a man ought to be left in the background where 
nature is ever careful to conceal them. As to the latter, I trust 
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that they will sufficiently appear in such natural parade as my 
unrestrained affection for the man shall prompt me to make of 
them. It does not follow that affection must run into license, or 
show itself unwise, because it is not outwardly guarded. Pure 
affection, I moralize, is of a seemly quality ; ever isTit to be com- 
mended as being wise. 


“ The arm of love it twines around 
The neck of love, and in such{modest way 
As to increase the pleasure of usfall.” 


I said that modesty would restrain me from intruding myself 
too much on the reader’s attention. But I discover that it will 
be necessary, for the proper progress of my Report, for me to 
explain somewhat the relation which I sustained to this friend. 
This, too, may afford the fairest light for presenting him. If it 
be seen that he was wise and good in my behoof, that will, I 
doubt not, prove a sufficient reason for the public’s admiration of 
him. 


IV. 


My friend’s name was Ermond. 

He was going on his vacation, or rather on a month’s drift, 
as he represented. Falling in with each other at the right time, 
we were soon in each other's confidence, with our plans fully 
matured. This ceremony was not tedious. He quietly stated 
to me what he had proposed for himself, and how we could man- 
age together. I put myself at once into his care, asking only a 
few general questions on those always pleasing topics, Whither 
going? and What to see? I perceived that I had met with one 
who knew the whole of the time what he was about ; and, since 
he would consent to manage for both, I was content to have no 
will of my own, but his. . 

Ermond was my superior. This I had the wit to observe and 
concede on our first acquaintance. Nothing was said, but a 
mutual understanding took place at once. We fell into rank. 
He took command: I obeyed. It was as handsomely done as 
though we had received our respective orders from Government. 
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But what a fine officer was he! His commands came to me with 
the persuasive power of acool breeze and ample shade. His 
law was my rest. I thought to myself, How fine a thing if this 
man could give law unto all the people everywhere! Ah! “the 
wise King, Konning, able Man!” I promised myself to reflect 
on the true nature of government. 

“ What is the one thing needful in order to have good govern- 
ment ?” I asked myself, and immediately framed this answer: 
“Tt is to gain a power able and willing to do for us easily and 
properly what we ourselves are trying to do with so much dif- 
ficulty and with so indifferent a success. 

— “Do we not suffer for want of the reign of right reason? 

—“ How shall we procure what we so ardently desire? Shall 
we go to the dens of ignorance?” 

From these reflections, I naturally drifted to regard the true 
nature of liberty. It seemed to me that liberty might signify 
somewhat other than the mere securement of opportunity. 

— “Opportunity!” said I; “what if one only permits his 
opportunity to run to waste ? 

— “If one only runs to waste himself in taking his opportunity, 
what then ?” 

Here I had to consider myself anew. My individual will may 
lead me—God alone knows where. I am liable to be lost. I 
see that there is such a thing as chance. There is a chance for 
one to go to the devil, after all that has been said to the contrary. 

My will! I must attend to that. I am more than it. I must 
~ check it, curb it, rein it in, and bring it into obedience. I must 
will to do this. What doI say? must will to control my will? 
It needs must be so. What new predicament am I placed in 
now? Is the will double? Am I my will? Whois this / 
of whom I am speaking? I see, alas! that I have struck upon a 
rock. Will the fountain flow? To track myself, to find myself, 
to know myself when I see myself. 

“Know thyself.” — Ah, it was a wicked admonition the old 
sages left. There was irony in it. 

Matthew Arnold has been saying, Your dest self. Well, 
but my best self is not myself at all as yet. May I venture to 
name it my proprium? In doing so™I anticipate my dues, 
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Am I, then, my worst self? I shudder a little here ; my pride is 
up; I protest; I will not confess it. No,—I am not my worst 
self; for I hate that self, and especially when I meet it face to 
face in one of my neighbors. Then, I gnash my teeth, and cry 
aloud, “Ah, you villain! have I caught you at last? You shall 
get your deserts!” 

—TI see that I am neither my best self nor my worst self. 
What, then, am I? I Am tHat I Am. I am what we call 
Genius. I am Spirit. I am the Power of Origination. I create 
myself out of myself anew: out of Nothing, out of an Idea. I 
organize victory forever for my soul. 

— That will do. 

“Ho! ho!” I should have said only last week ; “fine talk and 
splendid delusion ! a sly way of dodging the responsibility of my 
daily appearing on the earth.” And I know now that the staid 
world in blue coat and bright buttons, looking after me, cares little 
for my “creating genius,” “ proprium,” my “higher and best self:” 
worse, — it has no faith in there being such a reserved me at all. 
It fastens me for the worst I am. Its verdict is: “Die for that.” 

—I stand for my new light. And yet I begin to see that true 
liberty is never a loose rein. It is not my own free will careering 
in wild pastures. I have no such lawless force domineering 
over my being. If my will is my will, is it not therefore my sub- 
ject? Ido not wz//towill. I propose. I create that which shall 
mold my will to its own service, redeem it from base uses. A 
mule is supposed to have a will: have I the same? If I have not 
created its master, — perhaps I ought to say executioner, —or in- 
herited such an ally, I have. I may put my will under bonds, if I 
choose ; I have the power to create the bond-holder: hence I am 
Sree. 

— Liberty is a flower of obedience. 

As a man, I may not be held by the mulish nature of me. 

The mule kingdom has its laws: its voice is the voice of 
passion. 

There are principles of the kingdom of man: its voice is the 
voice of reason. 

“Fore Reason’s fair decree, 
Fhe gods their hoary heads yet meekly bow.” 
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So persuasive were the quiet influences of Ermond’s presence, 
I was prepared to have Congress abolish both itself and the 
President at once, and proclaim him Emperor evermore. 

Restraining my emotion, and returning to my own private 
fortunes, I said, “If another have faculties of reason superior to 
my own, I may make him avail me as my law-giver: he may 
state for me how the case stands, I may take his word, and my 
prospects thereby shall be greatly improved. I shall be put under 
the protections of law, my largest and fullest sense of liberty be 
every way enhanced.” 


Thus do I account to the reader for the ease with which I 
tamed my proud spirit to become in truth and with happy grace 
the obedient servant of another,—what all men so often sub- 
scribe themselves, and yet so seldom are. 

— Humility, pure and simple, is the secret of power. 

I do not here forfeit my claims in this respect, by the remark 
that I possessed a truly humble spirit for the first time after my 
acquaintance with Ermond. He inspired me with a sentiment 
of pleasant and profitable reverence. I took off my hat in the 
presence of wisdom. I was stimulated and comforted. He 
became my servant. I was governed, and served. 

Before I close my report, I shall find room for some remarks 
which Ermond himself made upon this topic, correcting some- 
what my own speculations. I will now only mention, that when 
one was urging, in an ardent manner, the claims of great men 
upon us, and dogmatizing that they should be allowed to enjoy 
their superiority, quoting Schiller’s lines, — 


“ Enjoy, O nature’s noblest lords, 
The place your chartered right insures,” — 


He replied, “ That, as you interpret it, is bad. I-would distin- 
guish between the enjoyment of one’s superiority, and those 
lawful enjoyments which a true culture affords.” 


What won me to Ermond with greater power than everything 
else was, I am sure, his manner. He was unobtrusive, without 


personal designs: in all his intercourse with others, there was 
6 
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nothing of self-assertion. He never once said, “I am Ermond: 
come unto me.” Yet for that very reason I think I went 
unto him all the more. And yet not unto him. How graciously 
he turned me aside! His word went forth only to unbar the 
doors ; permitting me to swing them ajar, and pass out into the 
opening. He went by my side and never before me. My brain 
grew ecstatic with its new-found freedom. The sway of his mind 
was as my own mind swaying itself. I stood up with a nobler 
mien. When I had gone from him, I often asked myself, “ Was 
it indeed myself?” 


V. 


But it is time to say that the excursion which Ermond had 
planned led us to a quiet farm-house in the neighborhood of the 
White Mountains. 

On our arrival I found that his descriptions of the scenery had 
been drawn quite within limit. 

His portrayal of those who kept the place had not been exag- 
gerated. 

Of the company who might be expected, he had said very 
little, remarking merely, “We do not go there to see people: yet, 
if we meet with agreeable company, we shall be so much better 
off ; if not, we shall hold our own.” 

Our view took in the worthy peaks, Washington, Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and others with names that I have not at com- 
mand. : 

It was the fond wish, often expressed, of nearly all the party 
there, that the day might be clear, and permit them to have a 
good view. But I noticed that Ermond was quite as much enter- 
tained when vast armies of mist trooped along the sides of the 
mountains, or rested on their tops. “Ah! that is fine,” he ex- 
claimed one morning, when we saw Washington wrapped in 
cloud. : 

“ What a pity!” said another. “I so wanted a good view this 
morning. Have you seen the ‘ Tip-top House’ yet?” 

“When clouds cap the mountains,” said Ermond, “there is left 
a new delight: the imagination comes to your aid. You may 
think that Washington towers” — 
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“ Till the ‘ Tip-top House’ is in heaven,” whispered a roguish 
boy to me. 

Ermond did not hear the remark, but the laughter which this 
youthful sally of wit occasioned on the part of those standing 
near called for an explanation. Ermond, joining in the merri- 
ment, said, “ The boy will make a capital reporter: he can give 
everything in brief, and in advance of the speaker’s words. He 
has finished my speech in a happy manner.” _ 

One entire day after our arrival, columns of mist ranged for 
miles along the foot of the mountains, following counter-currents, 
breaking up, mingling in confusion, whole lines vanishing to be 
repleted again, as if new forces were arriving for battle. Indeed 
it was none other than one long-continued, well-fought, but inde- 
cisive battle of the mists. 

Next morning we found the heavy and sullen lines yet there, 
waiting, held in check, to begin, at the signal of the sun’s 
approach, their new encounter. 

While we looked on anew, there was a sudden and long-sus- 
tained charge of mist up the heights. At times a giant general 
rose in his stirrups to wave his sword and cheer on the attack. 
The smoke of the conflict revealed all the hidden ravines rising 
and flying along above them, eager to participate in the varying 
fortunes of the day. 

At noon these combatants disappeared. The sun shone clear. 
The entire range of peaks stood forth in their glory. 

I saw the lady who had mourned for a fine view of “Tip-top 
House” busy with her opera-glass. 





-BOEHME. 


yr is the subtlest and most original of European 

thinkers, and must be read and interpreted in the light of his 
time, making the due allowance. If, interpreting creation through 
magic, as he does, there plays through his theories the preternatu-’ 
ralism of the middle ages, we must remember that he lived in 
the shadow of Faust’s time, whose phantom world, prisoning na- 
ture, like spirits in phials, betrays the powerful influence of alche- 
my, astrology, and zoology, upon his speculations. Yet, while this 
deducts largely from their scientific value, astonishing discoveries 
are left of the pure ores in the deep shafts of nature first opened 
by him, and from which later naturalists have not scrupled to 
draw largely for thought and illustration of systems of their own. 
Long before Swedenborg, he gave his theory of correspondences, 
the signatures of colors and forms, the temperaments, the 
genesis of sex, the elements of nature and of man. He 
stripped existence of its sensuous garb, and strove to show its 
inner sense and significance. Instead of the old mythology, he 
gave, if not science, its germs and husks, if nothing more. And 
when the depths of his thinking have been explored by modern 
thought, it will be soon enough to speak of new revelations and 
arcanas. For his teeming genius mothers numberless theories 
since delivered, and is the trunk from which the natural sciences 
have branched forth, cropping out in scientific systems. And, 
like Swedenborg, it has bornea theology, cosmology, and illus- 
trious theosophists and naturalists, — Law, Leibnitz, Oken, New- 
ton, Goethe, and living philosophers of Germany. 

His prime merit lies in his suggestiveness. Like all mystics, 
he implies far more than he states. His ideas, like’ planetary 
bodies, loom dimly through his text with vast preponderance of 
shadow. His works are studies: they present obstacles not 
readily overcome by the most courageous student. His obscuri- 
ties of diction, labyrinthine method, repetitions, his depth of 
perception, biblical quotations, baffle the deepest comprehension, 
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and lead the student intent on fathoming his depths to his 
expositors and commentators, of whom Edward Taylor and 
William Law are the best yet accessible in English. * 

“Whatsoever,” says Law, “the great Hermes delivered in 
oracles, or Pythagoras spoke by authority, or Socrates debated, 
or Aristotle affirmed, whatever divine Plato prophesied, or Plo- 
tinus proved, —this and all this, or a far higher and profounder 
philosophy, is contained in Béehme’s writings. And if there be 
any friendly medium that can possibly reconcile these ancient 
differences between the divine Wisdom that has fixed her place 
in Holy Writ and her stubborn handmaid, natural Reason, — this 
happy marriage of the Spirit of God and the soul, this wonderful 
consent of discords in harmony, —we shall find it in great measure 
in Boehme’s books ; only let not the non or misunderstanding of 
the most rational reader (if not a little sublimed above the sphere 
of common reason ) be imputed as a fault to this elevated philos- 
opher, no more than it was to the divine Plotinus, whose schol- 
ars, even after much study, failed to comprehend many of his 
doctrines.” 

A. Bronson ALCcOTT. 





* Lately a Mr. Christopher Walton, of London, has issued his prospectus 
for publishing a “Cyclopedia of Pure Christian Theology and Theosophic 
Science,” containing the works of Boehme and his distinguished followers, 
Frecher, Gechtel, Pordage, Lee, Law, and others. The first volume is printed 
for private circulation, and deposited in the chief libraries of Europe and 
America. It contains six hundred and eighty-eight closely printed pages, 
chiefly of exposition and comment on Boehme, with biographical accounts of 
Boehmists and their works interspersed in voluminous notes. 





THE FALLACY OF STRIFE. 


E are taught that life is a struggle. The battle of life is 

the metaphor to which our ears are so accustomed, that 

we spontaneously equip ourselves, and stand in readiness to 
receive the enemy. The laurel is promised to those who win, 
and humiliation to those who from any motive shun the conflict. 
At the gate of entrance to all that we seek and prize, stand the 
formidable lions that must be encountered and vanquished before 
we can take possession. It is a warfare of life-long duration, in 
which all resources are enlisted, and all agencies become active 
belligerents. Emulation, competition, achievement, conquest, 
victory, fame, are the banners that float on every breeze, whose 
flaming pennants rouse the slumbering enthusiasm, and nerve 
the flagging arm to renewed effort ; while the drum-beat of an 
inexorable necessity calls to repeated action, from which there is 
no reprieve. This is the world’s conviction of life and its pur- 
pose, maintained by all authority upon matters of edufcation and 
discipline. The church, which professes to have found the 
spiritual interpretation of life’s meaning, will tell you that life is 
a battle-ground upon which the powers of darkness and of light 
wage fierce war for supremacy, and that nothing save a miracle 
can avert destruction from the soul at issue ; that evil is a posi- 
tive power that threatens to destroy the weaker divinity that 
opposes it ; and that virtue is a perpetual struggle against innate 
proclivities of a downward tendency. A doctrine more dark, 
more absurd, more demoralizing, and more despairing to the soul 
in which it obtains credence, could not have originated from the 
infernal philosophy of Beelzebub himself; and yet it is the estab- 
lished dogma of enlightened Christendom. The physician — so- 
called disciple of the healing art — will tell you (if he deems it 
worth while to mingle philosophy with more potent drugs) that 
the human body is a scene of struggle with disease ; that the 
advance of this enemy is inevitable, and can only be averted for 
the time, but seldom subdued, by the introduction of a third force 
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inimical to the welfare of both the former, who will so divide 
and scatter and distract the contending forces that they will 
forget their own grudge in the joint effort to expel their common 
foe. It is never hinted that health is the natural inheritance 
upon which no corruption should be allowed to trespass, and 
that disease would never assail unless first courted through 
imprudence and folly. The teacher will assert dogmatically that 
education is a long siege, and that knowledge never capitulates 
except under persistent and unremitting assault. It is the clamor 
of the hungry and ignorant masses at the royal gates for bread ; 
but royalty is slow to answer, and loth to satisfy the pressing 
need. No hint is given of the soul’s natural fertility which the 
waters of truth and the sun of inspiration prepares for its own 
sure harvest of wisdom. The soul is not barren, neither does 
ornamental gardening bring forth its noblest products. The 
insults offered to the soul are so terrible that a nature less divine 
would burst into a defiance so fierce that nothing save annihi- 
lation could appease it. But the soul is serene: it waits silently 
until the din and fury and smoke have passed away, and then 
asserts its sweet supremacy, and sheds its radiance upon the 
devastated fields of conflict. The soul is uttering a constant 
protest against the enormity of struggle, ard petitions at the 
inner sanctuary for the peace that is denied it in this world. No, 
no: life is not a struggle, buta growth. Its needs are replenished 
by the same beneficent intelligence that framed them. The 
interchange between creature and creator is accomplished with- 
out violence, — the need and the acceptance are one. The tree 
grows from the life-germ, rising steadily from the earth, and 
spreading its branches as they are nourished by the sap within. 
That sap is sufficient for the growth,—the growth does not 
exceed the supply received. Silently, unconsciously, but surely, 
it rises towards the sky. No spasmodic efforts are made for a 
hasty attainment, no tossing of the branches for pre-eminence, or 
heaving of the trunk of vaster proportions than its growth inev- 
itably exhibits. No forced growth exhausts its strength, no 
breadth of purpose diminishes its altitude, no redundancy of 
foliage disguises the symmetry of its form. Self-reliant and 
enduring, it welcomes the sunshine, and braves the storm. It is 
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a fitting simile for life. Growth is life’s action, and ease the 
process of acquirement. Effort is misplaced: it is a wandering 
from the path, and must be redoubled in order to regain it. The 
labor of this world is a hard effort of the will to gain that which 
is not ours. What is ours will find us by the inevitable law of 
attraction. Truth is not pounded into the brain, nor righteous- 
ness thumped into us by tough experience. Benefits are not 
clutched greedily from the passing caravans, nor is satisfaction 
dragged by main force from the soil of circumstance. We may 
learn the whole lesson from the natural senses. Receptivity is 
their power and their fulfillment. The open eye perceives, the 
listening ear catches every sound, the pliant hand moves in obe- 
dience, the swift foot hastens to the point desired, while the 
nerves transmit their swift intelligence through every part of the 
physical structure. The spiritual body — the ¢rue self, of which 
the other is the outer form— is as much superior to this as spirit 
is ever superior to matter. Its perceptions are no less reliable, 
its senses no less acute, its powers no less ready to obey the 
higher intelligence. The receptive soul is vital; and vitality is 
self-sustaining, holding the reins of all special powers, and the 
certainty of all glorious achievements. It disdains the attitude 
of defense, and the service of the warrior: it does not seize upon 
its booty, but receives its benefaction. It does not strive, —it 
aspires ; it does not win its way by force of arms, but advances 
through the strength of its inspired purpose. 


Marie A. Brown. 





THE HERMIT. 


A POETICAL FRAGMENT. 


LOWLY at length the hermit raised his head, 

And, with the nameless tenderness of age, 
By faith informed, by patience ruled, he gazed 
Upon the youth, low kneeling at his feet. 
The old man was a little way within 
The shadow of a rock, whose lichened crest 
Upheld, upon a bed of softest moss, 
The oldest branch of the old tree majestic, 
On whose uncovered and fantastic root, 
The ancient hermit sat. The sinking sun, 
Just touching with slant rays the lichens gray, 
O’erpassed the old man’s head, and full upon 
The youthful face upturned, reposed, and at 
The feet of both, upon the yellow leaves, 
Played with the waving shadows of the boughs. 
The hermit’s queer and antique cap had fallen 
Neglected from his head, whose shapely form, 
Gray locks profuse, and features sensitive, 
Betrayed a face exceeding fair in youth, 
But now in age most rich and beautiful, — 
So great a harvest of the soul’s expression 
Was gathered from that life-worked, furrowed field. 
His look intent was fixed upon the youth, 
As if through the young, troubled eye he saw, 
Away far back, his own long past, —and gazed 
Held in the still, pale trance of memory ; 
When suddenly aroused, with gentle tremor, — 
The death pang of a life anew lived o’er 
In a few crowded moments, —thus he spake :— 
“My son, dear youth, dost fear thou art alone 
In this great world, and cannot find thy God? 
Thou ’rt troubled by the fading leaf, and year 
Now waning ; and its life, robust and blooming, 
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Hastening to silent cells of frost and death. 
Thou hast, in thy short span, far entered in 

The mysteries of all this compact frame 

Of earth and sky and waters under them: 

And law, thou sayest, law only, law remorseless, 
Unflinching plan, and method pitiless, 

The lesson is of this stupendous whole 

’Neath which thou sinkest crushed. My son, my son, 
In strange pursuits thou hast thyself forgone, 

Nor seen the grander world within thee hid. 
Alas! poor youth, why seek for that thou hast, 
And by the seeking dream thou hast it not?” 
“My father,” cried the youth, with fierce disdain, 
“How can I have what I do long for with 

Such bitter pangs? What brooks it me, my father, 
That these almighty laws, in cycles vast, 

Provide for nature’s growth and good eventual ? 
Me, me they kill! on me they trample ruthless ; 
My heart is nothing in their dreadful course! 

My life and loving, all my hope and fear 

And prisoned restlessness, but fill the plan!” 

He could no more; and thus the old man calmly — 
“Wilt know, my son, how I first learned to pray? 
I was in youth like thee, thou happy boy! 

I longed for rest, and, longing still, grew restless. 
Like thee, I seemed a thing tossed to and fro, — 
The merry sport of laws inevitable. 

Alas! I knew not, as thou dost not know, 

" This beating of my soul’s despairing wings, 

The intrepid thought that I was greater far 

Than all this ancient frame, and by the spirit 
Might compass that which now imprisoned me, 
Was in my soul, sublimely resident, 

The God I vainly sought so far away. 

List, and I'll tell thee how my spirit woke, 
Woke in a moment, and with waking vision 
Itself beheld, and with itself knew God. 

One summer evening, soft and beautiful, 

The torrid closing of a tropic day, 

When forest odors mingling from the mould, 
From opening flower and fragrant knot of pine, 
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Lay dense and heavy on the laden air, 
And, like an idle ship, the sleeping tree 
Stood motionless, and not a sound or breeze 
Stirred the still cordage of the hanging vine, — 
I lay me down to sleep within my hut, 
Uncovered, in the kind protecting heat, 
Save with the heavy blanket of the night, 
Which warm enwrapt me in the solemn dark. 
While thus I, musing, lay upon my mat, 
A ray of light stole softly to my sense, 
And looking wondering up, I saw that, through 
A chink unnoticed in my cabin roof, 
Brought by the heaven’s majestic march diurnal, 
Above the little cleft, a star peered in, 
Rekindling in my eye its fires remote. 
Astonished, questioning and pleased, I gazed 
With steady aim on my bright visitor. 
And as I gazed, Hope woke, and rose, and bid me 
New courage take, and my whole being flashed 
Back the far glories of the shining star. 
Lifted I was to distance infinite, 
Whence came, years back, its unextinguished ray 
To crown its trackless voyage in my soul. 
Its pale beam was a flood of light august, 
Upon whose broad imponderable sea 
No island lay, nor frowning coast of time ; 
And, like a scroll, the roof of space departed. 
Not then with anxious questioning my mind 
Toiled, as its wont was, in the nets and meshes 
Of substance, method, Law inexorable, 
Of’plan unknown, and how and what things were ; 
Nor yet of my own self inscrutable 
Did I now long to frame the form and source, 

‘ And toil and strive with customary pain. 
But of the two, myself and star related, 
And wé&y the spirit should the star behold, 
I asked, and asking, knew, and knowing, 
Ceased the tried wanderings of my empty quest, 
Laid down awhile the priceless freight of thought, 
And leaning on it, as the pedler rests 
Upon his pack at midday, and looks down 
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On his cool image in the purling brook, — 

My soul was wrapt in joyful recognition, 

And in the star beheld and knew itself. 

Could I behold that tiny gleam of light, 

Unless: my inmost soul were also star, 

And the star-nature folded deep in mine? 

Dost think that tiny babe of elder day, 

Could leave alone the breast of mother night, 
And force the mote and drawbridge of the eye, 
And knock at my soul’s gate with bold demand, 
Unless within abode some bond of kin, 

To know, receive, and welcome it with love? 
As thought but thinks itself, and the kind heart 
Feels only what it is and hath itself, 

So sight is what it sees, and it reflects 

All things not more than all things are its image, 
Nor more in thought and deed I act myself, 
Than in my seeing I myself behold. 

For star within me shines to star without ; 

My soul the melodies of birds composes, 

And mine the harmony of brook and breeze ; 

I am the soil wherein the trees are rooted ; 

I am the rising sun, the glow of dawn ; 

In me high noon is reached, and I the setting ; 
Fruit, flower, sea, lake, the ocean and the air, 
All these am I,—and seed, and spore, and fern ; 
In me the beetle chirps ; I am his nest ; 

And I the light and wave on which it glistens. 
O then, my son, I felt a great bond tie me, — 
A mighty chain of love and kindredness 

Unite me to a living universe. 

For if my soul is star, then star is soul / 

O the transcendence of that thought to me! 

I cannot tell thee, boy, the sudden joy 

I felt, — the peace, the rapture inexpressible, 
Rapture in peace and peace in rapture ended, 
The still, unutterable confidence, 

The perfect faith and trust serene and sure. 
The unimpeded march of the true heavens 

Had borne the star beyond the little crevice 
Through which had traveled the divine evangel ; 
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But light supreme and flowing tide of life 

Filled and upbore me on the sea of night. 

O starry soul! and eke O soul of star! 

And light is thought, the friendly heart is love; 
The sea is power, the atmosphere is life, 

The earth’s sweet breath is tenderness and care, 
And smiling clouds chase beauty o’er its face. 

I knew indeed no better than before 

The secret of my own mysterious being ; 

I knew not, nor can know, nor e’er discover 

Or what I am, or how I came to be. 

To know this would be even to understand 

And see my being ere I lived to see, 

And to have consciousness ere sense arose. 

But this I learned, — that what I am are all things, 
That in the breast of nature beats a heart 

Like unto mine, a reason too like mine, 

A parent-nature like to me the child ; 

And I could give full pathway to my love, 

And lean close to His breast and feel it beat, 
And in the wondrous frame of earth and sky 
The image see which is both His and mine, — 
Which is myself reflected deep in Him, 

Which is Himself responsive to His child. 

Thus thinking, I arose, my son, and went 

Forth in the night and stood with head uplifted ; 
No words I said, nor thought of any prayer, 
But, like a silent river through a forest, 

Flowed the still worship through my heart at peace.” 
The old man ceased ; and stooping to pick up 
His old quaint cap, replaced it on his head 
Against the dews of the swift coming night, 
Then on the young man’s head, with reverence bowed, 
He laid his hand in kind and holy blessing, 
While from the quiet sky the stars looked down. 


J. Vita BLAKE. 





DO THEY REALLY BELIEVE IT? 


O orthodox ministers and church members really believe in 

that infallible inspiration of the whole Bible, Old Testa- 

ment and New, which they teach? The fact that this doctrine 

is taught is well known, but, to make an accurate presentation 

of its terms, and the comprehensiveness of its import, I quote the 

following, just published, from one of the propagandist organs of 
orthodoxy, the Watchman and Reflector: 

“ The Bible is our only guide, source of knowledge and standard of 
authority in matters of religion. Whatever is taught in the Scriptures 
is to be believed ; whatever is there enjoined is to be obeyed. And 
what is there neither enjoined nor taught is not to be imposed on the 
faith or conscience of any man as of religious obligation.” 

Do orthodox people really believe this? No doubt the major- 
ity of them ¢hink they believe it. They quote approvingly Chil- 
lingworth’s saying that “ The Bible alone is the religion of Pro- 
testants ” ; they vehemently rebuke that teaching of the Romish 
church which hold; tradition and church-rule to have equal 
authority with Scripture; and they stigmatize as vehemently 
the liberty taken by Unitarians and Rationalists, of discriminat- 
ing between different portions of that book, accepting some and 
rejecting others according to evidence ; although this is no more 
than was done by those bodies of fallible men who first settled 
the canon of Scripture. In theory, the organs of orthodoxy 
deny the validity of tradition as an authoritative rule, and insist 
that Scripture is the only rule, and the sufficient rule, for the 
guidance of life, and that all Scripture is alike inspired. What 
we have now to inquire is, does the practice of these professors 
correspond with their theory? Do they always obey the teach- 
ing of inspiration? Do they never follow tradition in preference ? 
I ask, then — 

Are the creed and customs of the orthodox church taken 
wholly from the Bible? Do they fairly represent that book, and 
represent it without addition, or diminution, or variation ? 
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From the claims their ministers and members incessantly 
make in creeds, sermons, prayers and exhortations, it would seem 
so. But the fact does not correspond with these pretensions. 

Judging of the matter by the light of reason, it is zmpossible 
exactly to follow the rules laid down in the Bible, since many of 
its parts contradict each other ; but, as the people of whom I am 
now speaking absolutely refuse the guidance of reason in relig- 
ious matters, and energetically deny the existence of any such 
contradictions, I shall in this article look at the Bible from their 
stand-point, and consider any text I may have occasion to refer 
to as the voice of the book, and of the system ; and I shall men- 
tion some particulars in which the people called orthodox syste- 
matically disregard and depart from the rules of the Bible. 

The Bible, in commanding the observance of a weekly sab- 
bath, expressly specifies the seventh day of the week, Saturday, 
as the time for that observance, and rest from a// labor as the 
manner of it ; and, lest there should be any doubt of the compre- 
hensiveness of this last command, such ordinary labors as pick- 
ing up chips, lighting fires, and bearing burdens, are expressly 
specified as forbidden. 

Our orthodox people lay great stress on the keeping of a Sab- 
bath, but they choose a different day for it from that which their 
inspired Bible commands. On Saturday, the only day specified 
in that book for a weekly Sabbath, they follow, without scruple, 
their accustomed labors and business, not “ remembering ” that 
day for the appointed duty of “rest,” not “hallowing” it, not 
regarding it at all. The tradition of their church (an authority 
which they vehemently deprecate in the Romish church) has 
taken the liberty to substitute another day (Sunday) for the 
commanded one, and they take the liberty to observe this sub- 
stitute in a manner materially different from that Scripturally 
enjoined in the “ Fourth Commandment.” They pick up chips, 
make fires, cook, wash dishes, harness horses and bear burdens 
without compunction, and they enjoin religious assemblies as 
the especial and most important duty of their Sunday Sabbath, 
though the “ Fourth Commandment” made no such requisition, 
and the first sabbatical injunction in the Bible commanded 
“ Abide ye every man in his place! Let no man go out of his 
place on the seventh day!” 
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The Bible expressly, and with many repetitions, commands a 
religious observance of the day of the new moon. It says, for 
instance — 


“ Sing aloud unto God, our strength ; make a joyful noise unto the 
God of Jacob. Take a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, the pleas- 
ant harp, with the psaltery. Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in 
the time appointed, on our solemn feast day. For this was a statute 
for Israel, and a law of the God of Jacob. — Ps. Ixxxi, 1-4. 


The Bible also declares that this observance shall be universal 
and perpetual. It says— 


“ And it shall come to pass that from one new moon to another, and 
from one sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to worship before me, 
saith the Lord.” — Isaiah, Ixvi, 23. 


This conjunction of the new moon with the weekly sabbath, 
implying a similarity of the two in sacredness and obligation, 
occurs no less than thirteen times in the Bible ; and yet our or- 
thodox people, teaching the infallible inspiration of that book, 
and the solemn obligation of all its commands, utterly ignore 
both the command and the prophecy above quoted, and treat the 
day of the new moon with perfect neglect and indifference. 

Take another instance of their disregard of the teaching of 
Scripture ;— 

The Bible nowhere directly forbids calling a physician in case 
of sickness, though in one case it records with disapproval re- 
specting a royal personage that, being sick of a very grave dis- 
ease, “he sought not to the Lord, but to the physicians.” This 
was a Hebrew monarch. But the Bible contains an explicit and 
positive injunction respecting the method of cure to be used for 
a sick person under the Christian dispensation. He is to call 
for the elders of the church, and they are directed ¢o put oil upon 
him, praying at the same time for his recovery ; and when these 
means are used in faith, this infallibly inspired book declares 
that the sick one sha// recover. — James, v, 14, 15. 

Do orthodox men act, in the treatment of illness, as if they be- 
lieved that Scripture which they extol in the pulpit and the 
prayer-meeting as infallibly inspired? Not at all. When a friend 
is sick, they send for a physician, in spite of the Scriptural re- 
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proval of King Asa’s conduct; and they do ot send for the 
elders of the church to put oil on the patient. 

This looks like unbelief; but another circumstance proves it 
to be such. Fathers, mothers and children, husbands and wives, 
persons most tenderly beloved, and for whose recovery any sacri- 
fice would joyfully be made, often die under the physician’s treat- 
ment, in spite of his most earnest wishes and endeavors. No 
wonder! He is mortal and fallible. But how is it that these 
affectionate relatives call nobody du¢ the physician, and never in 
a single case request the elders of the church to apply the Scrip- 
tural remedy ; to use oz/ and prayer for their friend’s restoration ? 
Could they see him die without trying this recipe if they be- 
lieved it was dictated by God as an infallible means of cure ? 
The truth is, they do xot believe this portion of the Bible to be 
binding upon them, though they pretend that the whole of it is 
God’s word. 

Take another instance: —if any Scriptural direction respect- 
ing water-baptism is plain, it is that de/zevers, and only believers, 
are the proper subjects of it. But our orthodox ministers and 
people insist upon applying this rite to infants, regardless of the 
facts that they do not believe, and that they are incapable of be- 
lief. They thus disregard one of the express stipulations of their 
infallibly inspired Scripture. 

Many more instances might be given of the practical disre- 
gard of Scripture teaching by ministers and churches of the or- 
thodox faith, but the point is sufficiently proved. Let it be con- 
ceded that every one of these cases was, in the beginning, an ac- 
cident, an oversight, .. sin of ignorance, or of negligence. It is 
so no longer. Over and over again, protest has been made, the 
testimony of Scripture appealed to, and the glaring antagonism 
between orthodox theory and practice exposed. The present 
writer has seriously and earnestly asked dozens of his clerical 
class-mates and friends to show him how their conduct in these 
matters can be reconciled, first with Scripture, and then with 
their profession of belief in the infallible inspiration of Scripture. 
They can give no answer to either question. They flee, defeated, 
from the discussion. But they continue to violate the Bible com- 
mands above quoted, and they continue to make public declara- 
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tion that the Bible, throughout, is the word of God, and that its 
directions are religiously binding upon men. 

The truth is that the belief and practice of orthodox people 
depend quite as much upon church tradition and custom as upon 
the Bible, and that where these disagree, it is the latter, not the 
former, that is disregarded in practice, though the theory of its 
infallibility remains, being written in the creed. Times change, 
and these people change with them. The history of witchcraft 
is a case in point. The Bible taught, as clearly as it taught any- 
thing, that there were witches and wizards, and that they ought 
to be put to death. The church people, Catholic and Protestant, 
for a long time believed and obeyed, hunting up witches and 
killing them. After a while they stopped killing the witches, 
though the evidence that they were such remained just the same as 
before. Now they no longer believe in the existence of witches. 
But they still declare the Bible to be infallibly inspired! That 
is an article of the creed. That is one of their cherished tradi- 
tions. He who should attack that would inevitably suffer mar- 
tyrdom. So they stick to the doctrine of Scripture infallibility, 
say nothing about witches, baptize creatures incapable of belief, 
disregard the new moons, keep silent about the fulfilment of 
Isaiah’s prophecy that all flesh shall join in the observance of 
““new moons and sabbaths,” hold, in the mean time, to the Sun- 
day sabbath of modern tradition instead of the Saturday sabbath 
commanded in Scripture, utterly neglect the administration of 
oil to their sick friends by the hands of “ Elders of the Church,” 
as their infallible Bible directs, and leave the question of using 
oil or rhubarb, or neither, entirely to the judgment of an unre- 
generate physician, with ideas directed by “ carnal reason.” 

These things are mentioned to stir up, by way of remem- 
brance, the pure minds of so many of the orthodox people as are 
yet unconscious of the inconsistencies and contradictions in- 
volved in their system. These abuses will continue while they 
are suffered in silence. Reform can come only by inquiry, dis- 
cussion, open acknowldgement of the evil, and active movement 
towards a remedy. 

C. K. W. 





WATIFS. 


E have been bold enough to say, the highest, the com- 
pletest manifestations of God are to be seen in man. 

The human race is the vehicle of his appearance: his supremest 
power, his beauty, are displayed in man ; in man his wisdom finds 
voice. But in some sense this is a common faith with all who 
confess God at a'!. Is it quite fair to insist that any people be- 
lieve in a dead Gul, as we sometimes have charged? There are, 
I find, none who thus interpret their faith. Is it fair to say, that 
such a declaration is the actual necessity of their position? An 
intelligent Christian to-day will affirm that God is really mani- 
fest in humanity at all times; the world is under his guidance ; 
he holds the nations in the hollow of his hands ; he is ever-pres- 
ent; incarnating himself in the human race. But at times, in 
certain persons, he has more completely incarnated himself than 
in others ; in one instance, completely. I say Christians, and 
make no distinction here between Orthodox and liberal; for 
their speculations on the unity and trinity are set aside by the 
declaration — to which both agree — that the fullness of the god- 
head was manifest in Jesus. The one says, this was so; and yet 
he was zot God, but his Son: the other, this was so; and there- 
fore he was God, and yet his Son. Practically, the Orthodox is 
the nearest right. If Jesus contained in his nature the fullness 
of the godhead, for all practical purposes he was God. No, says 
the Unitarian, he was /7#e God. But suppose I say, God was like 
him. Would not that be nearest the alleged fact? Jesus, you 
say, was a perfect man. Perfect? Well, can you go beyond 
that? Perfect man, do you say, but not the perfect God? He 
did ot show the fullness of the godhead, then? Was, he, then 
not perfect? or was he perfect because he showed the limit of 
man’s capacity to contain God? The /émit/ How is it that 
you venture to declare the limit? How is it that you venture 
to suppose that human perfection is not perfection ttself? 
What idea can you have of a perfection above or beyond of 
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more than such perfection? It is common to say of another, 
He did well for him; much better than I expected him to do. 
Shall we say that Jesus did well for one in human form, — better, 
far better, than we supposed possible ; that, indeed, he never 
can be surpassed, as M. Renan has said ; that that is the best 
God can do at incarnating himself in human flesh ; but that he 
did not, after all, reveal the fullness of his perfection ? 


Asx the political radical what the term “radical” imports, he 
responds: A disposition to do nothing by halves ; a readiness to 
push the argument to its legitimate conclusion, no fear or in- 
terest of party preventing; to always act with reference to 
highest principles ; to shape the whole policy of the party in 
harmony with the idea of freedom, of equal opportunity for all 
men. He avers that statesmanship rests absolutely on morals. 
He allows that there is no choice of ways, but a one rule as im- 
perative unto the law-maker as his laws are to be unto the peo- 
ple ; his laws in fact, are to derive all their authority from this 
conforming spirit which makes them alive. The statesman does 
not originate laws, but provides for the enforcement only of 
those which nature enjoins. He is the servant of the Most High, 
and rules by divine right. If not, he is no statesman, but a trick- 
ster, an intermedler in the affairs of God and man. 


WE are taught most to reverence and fear that which is set 
over against us ; to compel, that which operates for our benefit, 
and is jealous of our thanks. Should we not rather insist that 
no such demand could be made upon men by God? What does 
the god say within us? In our relations with each other, when 
the sentiment of ingratitude is grossly shown, what does the god 
within say? ‘For thy sake, O friend, not for mine alone, I 
would thou hadst a better spirit.’ But this god never craves 
ceremony nor solemn sentiments. The highest friendship and 
love are above the displays of-gratitude. Gratitude plays back 
and forth on a lower plane. 


At the mountains last summer, one evening the sky had 
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cleared up of all clouds save a heavy black bank that hung low 
in the east. Over this, while a party were sitting on the porch 
of the house, the moon rose suddenly, and with great splendor. 
After the general exclamation of surprise and delight, there fol- 
lowed a time of silence, as this royal queen moved up through 
the sky, which a good elderly lady was moved to break by re- 
marking, in a not very musical tone, ‘ We ought to be very grate- 
ful to the Being who hath made so much beauty for ws.’ The 
sudden introduction of this sentiment of indebtedness broke the 
charm ; the ‘ silver moon’ was left to roll on as she would ; the 
party plunged into chit-chat for an escape. The domain of the 
spirit had been invaded, and the spirit was mortified if not 
‘grieved’ away. 


Tue highest honor to God is a man fitted by self-respect to be 
his companion. For God to have to play his part, ‘have his chil- 
dren work upon him’ by strategy and flattery,to have to be used 
as we Christians use him, once in seven days at least, it might 
be supposed would consume aught else but the infinite patience. 
Of course this is a part of our growth, and we are one day to 
conduct ourselves with more politeness and reverence. To speak 
of it is to hasten that time. The principle is the samé as re- 
gards our relations with God or with men. It is the attitude of 
one’s own spirit, not primarily towards persons, but towards 
truth and beauty. Mere power is gross, and an illusion. The 
worship of it, is not only the sign of a servile spirit, but the most 
futile method for guarding one’s self. Whocan afford to be the 
sport of another being’s power ? If the power of God be not lim- 
ited, in bonds, as it were, if it be not derived from the goodness 
and pure wisdom, the beautiful character, which we would attrib- 
ute to him, is he God then ? 


THE natural taste seems to be not to have the sentiments of 
gratitude or of love much handled or paraded. It remains for 
the new birth, when duty gets rampant, and spurs the soul into 
‘action,’ to initiate the ought which turns you about in such 
breathless haste to face and make your bow and compliment to 
a person,—the giver. It is counted as piety when you attain 
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this practice. You may recall some people who seem to be made 
up of ‘ Thank yous.’ They hardly permit of your winking before 
they drop their little acknowledgment. The question arises, Are 
they much better than others who do not thus annoy you? For 
it zs annoying ; and you feel as though you would like to be 
pretty certain that they, at least, were receiving a benefit from 
such a discipline. It is the attitude of the spirit that tells, and 
not the invention or habit of speech. 





Wuo has not heard some people swear when their spirit 
seemed to guard them from being profane ? You would say that 
they had not only no purpose of assailing God, but that there 
is in their coarseness somewhat not wholly wicked ; a sort of 
defense of God, it seems, a short-hand method for dealing with 
your own deceased piety. The derision was meant for men, for 
the keepers of God; not for him. There was an undertone of 
apology to him, rather, which might be interpreted thus, ‘I come 
by a private path to tell you, God, that I mean nothing offensive 
to you. But I don’t like all the cant and mock-humility that 
flashes so! I’drather storm!’ The lackey spirit pervading our 
piety is thus offset. We are reminded how high and undesign- 
ing, how crystal pure, is the right and truly reverent spirit. 





THE purpose must be to crowd the present time with as much 
of success as lies within your power. The aim is, the achieve- 
ment of success constantly. Accept failure as it comes ; make 
the most of it ; master it ; never let it master you; impress it 
into your service; turn it over and over again until that side 
comes uppermost which reflects the heavens above. Then shines 
for you the truth and the beauty which you are to pursue, and 
which no calamity could destroy. Thus success becomes not a 
dream of the future, but a present reality. Failure ceases to be 
failure when thus valued. There are no circumstances so des- 
perate but the spirit of man is superior to them if he chooses to 
summon to himself its aid. He is himself creator : let him accept 
his chaos, and build anew. The point is to mever surrender, 
neither to one’s lower self, nor to an unbelieving world. Though 


you die in the gutter, pick yourself up in the next world, and 
move on. 
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Nor heed what’s said along the route, 
By Doubt and Fear. Hold fast the hand 
Of Faith, for guide: thy journey o’er 
Thou shalt be owner of the land; 
The heavens and earth with joy will speed 
To servants be of thy command. 


THE following lines have struck so tender a chord, and are so 
true to nature, that nearly all the religious journals in the coun- 
try have found a place for them. Should it not occur to all good 
Orthodox people that their teaching is unqualifiedly heretical ? 
If such people do not know that this is heresy, those whom 
they call heretics know it, and are quite willing that this ‘little 
child shall lead them.’ If we are all agreed, why are we xof all 
agreed ? 


THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. 


“* Now I lay me’ — Say it, darling ;” 
“ Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 

Of my daughter, kneeling, bending, 
O’er her folded finger-tips. 


“¢Down to sleep.’” ‘To sleep,” she murmured, 
And the curly head dropped low, 

“*T pray the Lord,’” I gently added: 
“You can say it all, I know.” 


“* Pray the Lord’” —the words came faintly, 
Fainter still — “‘ My soul to keep:’” 
Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep. 


But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I clasped her to my breast ; 

And the dear voice softly whispered, 
““Mamma, God knows all the rest.’ 


Oh the trusting, sweet confiding 
Of the child heart! Would that I 
Thus might trust my heavenly Father, 
He who hears my feeblest cry! 








CONCERNING PIETY. 


A PARAPHRASE. 


Socrates. What is Piety? 

Euthyphro. Piety is what is pleasing to the gods. 

Soc. But is anything pleasing to the gods but righteousness? 

£u. Certainly not. 

Soc. Then Piety is righteousness? 

£u. It would seem so. 

Soc. Is piety the whole or only a part of righteousness ? 

£u. But a part, I think. 

Soc. What part should you call it? 

£u. Piety, Socrates, I think is the part of righteousness which is 
concerned about the worship of the gods. The remainder of righteous- 
ness is that which leads to the utility of men. 

Soc. Capital! But still there is one small matter wanting. This 
service of the gods, what is it? to serve the gods is expressed by the 
same word as to tend horses and oxen, and this tendance is for the 
benefit of the creature tended. Well then, is this service of the gods 
for the benefit of the gods? Do you do the gods any good by your 
service ? 

£u. Ofcourse not. What I mean by service, is the service of ser- 
vants to masters. 

Soc. But in all these cases, service means work of some kind. What 
then is the work — admirable it must indeed be — which we can do 
for the gods? 

£u. O, we can do many such works. 

Soc. But what is the best of these works? 

£u, Well, we can offer prayers and sacrifices, and so make the gods 
propitious to us, to our families, and to the state. 

Soc. You say then that piety consists in prayers and sacrifices? 

Eu. Precisely. 

Soc. Now sacrifice is giving something to the gods, and prayer is 
asking something from them — is it not so? 

Eu. That is my meaning. 

Soc. And so you say that serving the gods is giving something to 
them, and asking something from them ? 
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Eu. Ido. 

Soc. But to ask aright is to ask what we need ; and to give aright 
we must give what they need — is not this so ? 

Eu. Yes. 

Soc. Then Piety is a sort of bargain with the gods? 

Lu. Why —yes—you can call it a bargain if you like. 

Soc. .I do not like to do so unless it be true. But tell me, of what 
use can our gifts be to the gods? What they give us is plain, for every- 
thing is their gift. But how can they be profited by what we give? Or 
have we so much the better of the bargain, that we receive all good 
from them, and they get no good from us? 

Eu. Why, do you suppose, Socrates, that I am such a fool as to 
think that the gods are benefited by what they receive from us? 

Soc. If they are not, what are these gifts of ours to the gods, which 
you have been speaking about ? 

£u. What can you suppose, except honor and reverence and grati- 
tude? 

Soc. Then, my friend, you consider piety to be gratitude to the gods, 
and not anything which is useful or pleasing to them. 

£u. I think that piety is in the highest degree pleasing to them. 

Soc. And so piety is what is pleasing to the gods? 

Eu. Certainly. 

Soc. But if piety is pleasing, it must be useful —for I suppose that 
you will not assert that the gods are pleased with what is of no use? 

Assuredly not. 

Do the gods then need anything we can offer them ? 

What a question ! 

But if piety is useful, it must be useful because either the gods 
need it or because we need it, or lastly because both the gods and our- 
selves need it. 

The gods do not need it — they need nothing. 

Then it must be that piety is useful because it is useful to us? 

It appears so now. 

But to seem to do something for the gods when in reality we are 
only doing for ourselves — is this piety ? 

Eu. I have an engagement at this hour. 

Soc. Alas! my friend, what are you doing? You kick me down from 
the lofty summit of my hope and go away. I expected to learn of you 
what piety really is, and so to become a reformed man for the rest of 
my life. 

D. H. M. 





NOTES. 


HY do men of means, who do not believe in such enterprises, 

contribute to build Roman-Catholic cathedrals, and to the aid 

of Orthodox institutions? Do they think that ’t is equivalent to casting 

bread upon the waters? Do they believe that dollars, like bread, may 
return again? Have they some speculation on foot? 


How often one hears men say that they go to church simply because 
they desire to set a good example to their children! * Some are thus 
liberal that they attend Orthodox churches on the same theory. The 
time may come when their sensible children will ask how it is that what 
is not good for pa is good for them? In after life, can they be very 
grateful for the load of Orthodoxy his “example” has saddled upon 
them? 


THERE are many churches in which “ Every pew is let.” Perhaps this 


is the reason why so few of them are occupied. 


How many churches are in this condition: Two thirds of the min- 
ister’s salary is paid by two or three rich conservative gentlemen, who, 
by this means, own the pulpit. Radicals contribute their mite, and en- 
courage “ their minister ” all they can. Yet he knows what bills are to 
be paid, and also that even these people prudently have an ear for his 
prudence of speech. He wants his salary ; he must have it: how can 
he go home, and meet his wife and children, if he have it not? He 
wants to be free: but he must please the three rich conservatives ; he 
must not turn against his radical friends, who have so much forbear- 
ance, and such ardent expectations, that they in the fullness of time 
shall be the heirs of the entire inheritance. Would it not be cruel for 
him to do so? It would. He must therefore suffer and patiently wait 
with them, until the three Conservatives are dead, and the Radicals 
have grown rich. It is a sublime faith! More sublime, than rational, is 
it not? In the first place, it does not appear that these three conserva- 
tive gentlemen will die any sooner than other people. They are good 
for twenty years, at least. If the minister live that long, he will outlive 
his impulse of freedom ; he will have choked it off, or starved it to 
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death, while he was keeping his place and feeding his family. He will 
have left his soul on the way, and become a “dry stick,” fit only to 
bury people. 

Have his radical lay brothers worried along, keeping their bodies in 
existence, accumulating property? they will receive the inheritance, 
indeed, — the church of their fathers, the dower of the three rich con- 
servative gentlemen ; an institution sufficiently dead and dry to take 
fire from the least fresh spark of intelligence the winds of heaven carry 
thither, and fan into flame. The fire will prove to be no calamity. The 
city of God, like every other city, is improved after a fire. 


THERE is a class of people who say that they go for pure piety, for 
peaceful devotion, and don’t want their souls harassed with reminders 
of earth, its sins, and its follies ; with drivel about justice and equality : 
to this end they would build a church. They want a church in which 
to contemplate God, the angels, and heaven. That is what they will 
pay their money for. Just as children like to be told fairy tales, and 
believe in them, they like to be entertained with angelic romances: 
they hear with delight of the gates of pearl, and the streets of gold, and 
of the rest that remaineth for all who pay their fee into the heavenly 
land. 

The question arises, whether such people, as a rule, will be able to 
distinguish the abode of the angels from another place. Will they rec- 
ognize the angels when they meet them? One would like to be an eye- 
witness of their debut. 


BEFORE going West, Mr. Alcott has been persuaded to give in Bos- 
ton a course of six conversations, which have thus far been very suc- 
cessful. His subjects have been: “ Manners and Conversation ;” 
“Temperament and Descent ;” “Woman ;” “ Plato ;” “ Beauty ;” 
“Theism and Christianity.” We hope he may have the opportunity to 
repeat the same elsewhere. “Temperament and Descent” is spoken 
of as a conversation of remarkable power. 


Mr. EMERSON is repeating his course of lectures at various places ; 
among others, at Andover, before the Theological School. The Ortho- 
dox people are striving to be nearly as “ liberal ” as the Unitarians. 


WE clip the following from “ The Ambassador :” — 


The Boston “ Register” (Unitarian) has a sharp thing at the expense 
of “The Radical,” It says, “It would seem that a Radical can be a 
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bigot as easily as the most Orthodox Christian. The theological virus 
breaks out as readily in partisans, when they stand outside the fence, 
as when they are within. We have always noticed that your true bigot 
hates those most who stood nearest to him ; and, faithful to this trait, 
“ The Radical” spends most of its small-shot on the Unitarians.” 


“ Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” Is “The Register ” able 
to interpret this bit of Scripture ? 


Amonc those who advocate what is known as the “ Modern Spiritual 
Philosophy ” in this country, Miss Lizzie Doten is perhaps superior as 
a thinker and as a lecturer. For her independence, she is scarcely in 
favor, we should judge, with many who would like her to assume a 
more sectarian attitude ; for among Spiritualists, as among others, 
subserviency to party is often the strongest feeling. Miss Doten’s criti- 
cisms of the Spiritualists have frequently been severe, yet kindly in 
their tone. She is frank and direct in her speech, and few persons 
whom we have met appear less trammeled by prejudices. 

The following is Miss Doten’s address at the anniversary of the Free 
Religious Association : — 


“1 only stand upon this platform to-night to ask to be excused from speak- 
ing. You were informed this afternoon that I would appear here to repre- 
sent Spiritualists and Spiritualism; but, when I look down deep into my 
soul, I feel that at any time, or in any place, I can only represent myself and 
my own ideas. Not that I would by any means ignore Spiritualism. I am 
a Spiritualist, and a believer in that form of faith; but I perceive this one 
great fact, — that we stand as individuals before the everlasting truth, and we 
must hear the word that it speaks to our own souls, and to none other. If I 
am to represent the Spiritualists in any way, it is in this sense,— that they are 
individuals, each one speaking and thinking for himself and herself. And 
I rejoice that Spiritualists occupy that position to-day. They can only agree 
upon one fundamental fact, — that spirits communicate ; and, outside of that, 
every man and every woman is free to think for himself or herself, to accept 
the doctrines and dogmas of the church, or reject them, as they please. 
When Spiritualism is considered in its relation to the reforms of the day, I can 
only say for it, that it is as yet but atender child. When Christianity was 
only twenty years old, I do not think it had done much in the way of general 
reform. It was only presenting a new phase of truth which it did not fully 
understand itself. And so Spiritualism, with its eye fixed on the signs of the 
times, is defining its position, as far as it can; earnestly endeavoring to 
understand itself. As for myself, an individual, standing alone, although 
I am a little woman, I never yet found a church big enough to hold me. I 
never found an 7s with arms long enough to retain me in its embrace. 
I feel that the truth is so vast, and stretches forward into such an infinity, 
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and that my immortal soul is so closely allied to that truth, that I must go up- 
ward and onward with it ; and I say to the Spiritualists, and to the Univer- 
salists (with whom I formerly belonged), and to the Radicals (with whom I 
sympathize) do not take hold of my skirts to hold me back. Let me go 
upward, where the great attraction of this largest and most comprehensive 
truth is drawing me. When I consider the signs of the times, I feel as 
though I would like to shut my mouth, and remain silent until I could finish 
thinking. That, I know, never will be done ; but the signs of the times are so 
significant, that I tremble before them. I know that there is to come a 
greater revelation of the truth than we have known in the past, and it is to 
be born out of the great heart of humanity. Not of Christianity, not of any 
ism; but to be born of human needs, and to lead forward, by that great law 
of spiritual progression which shall elevate the whole human race ; not bring 
the spiritual world down lower, but bring humanity up nearer to the angels, 
and to all the blessed revelations that Heaven can give to human hearts.” 


WENDELL PHILLIPs contributes to the “ Anti-Slavery Standard ” the 
following timely article on 


“PRINCIPLES. 


“We are the more especially glad to notice the genera! demand for a Con- 
stitutional Amendment, because it is emphatically necessary now to settle 
principles. This should be the first of a series of similar provisions. We 
need a fresh statement of the principles that underlie our government. If 
the republican government outrides the storms of the coming half-century, 
it will be because now, at the outset, we understand each other and agree on 
the radical elements that make republics. We need a clear, square, une- 
quivocal statement of the true relation between men and laws, between capi- 
tal and labor, and a full repudiation of any legal recognition of race. 

“ Some men imagine, that, because the Negro question approaches its solu- 
tion, we shall never meet again, in our politics, the angry element of race. 
But our children are destined, we think, to stand face to face with another 
similar problem almost as bitter and unmanageable as slavery has been. 

“ Underlying chattel slavery was always a problem touching the true rela- 
tion of labor and capital. Race-hatred aggravated the difficulties of this. At 
the present moment, on the other side of the continent, may be seen a cloud 
hardly bigger than a man’s hand, but destined to overshadow the whole land. 
It is the importation of Chinese labor. Every year doubles the number of 
the immigrants. Every year you may trace, stealing into the codes of those 
distant states, regulations of labor, and rules for laborers, which foreshadow 
a system of peonage. Bills are now before Congress, which set up “ over- 
seers,” and provide for a large share of compulsion to be exercised over im- 
migrants, of course under fair names and in well-sounding clauses. It is slav- 
ery in the “ gristle, not yet hardened into the bone” of a compact system. 
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Unless great vigilance is used, the next generation will find itself in another 
race and labor revolution. 

“ The peril is much closer and larger than most men anticipate. Look at 
it. Fifty thousand Irishmen, the surplus of the seven million population of a 
small island, rule New-York City. Flung upon our shores ignorant and poor, 
they are made so much the tools of a few knaves as to render republican 
government in that city a failure. If the surplus of seven million has done 
that, what will the surplus of the four hundred million of China effect? Ig- 
norant, degraded, weakened by utter poverty, with no sympathy for our insti- 
tutions, they are a new element of danger. We need carefully to watch all 
the legislation respecting them. We need constantly to impress on the na- 
tion the lesson this Rebellion has taught us, — that the republic is safe so 
long as it forgets race, and remembers only manhood. The moment our laws 
take note of Negro, Indian, Chinese, Irishman, and forget the man hid be- 
hind each, that moment they plant the seeds of discord and weakness. Eng- 
land, in Canada, sees in the Indian only a man and a citizen: if he is in- 
jured, he appeals to ajury; when he offends, he is arrested by a sheriff. 
What is the result ? Never, for a century, has there been an Indian outbreak ; 
no Indian, as such, costs the government a penny; and an Englishman 
can ride unattended due west from Montreal to the Pacific. We shut the 
Indian out from our civil life ; never forget that he is an alien; if he is in- 
jured, he appeals to a colonel; when he offends, we follow him with a regi- 
ment. What is the result? Every ten miles from Massachusetts Bay to 
Omaha is marked by an Indian massacre ; it has cost us a thousand million 
dollars to deal with a few thousand Indians ; and to-day it costs one million 
and a half dollars to kill an Indian ; meanwhile no white man is safe on the 
prairies. Examine the two pictures, the English and our own: one is States- 
manship, ours is bald folly. 

** What is thus true of the Indian is true of all races. Forget the race, re- 
member only the man. Let our Constitution ignore these superficial dis- 
tinctions. Oblige every state to educate every soul God intrusts to its 
keeping. Secure the observance of this duty by giving every person the 
ballot ; so that every community shall hasten to educate in order to avoid 
an ignorant ballot, the tool of knaves. Initiate such a {and policy as shall 
give nine men out of ten a homestead. Make suffrage universal, impartial, 
and homogeneous throughout the nation. Put the credit of the nation at such 
a hight that it can borrow at four per cent; make capital pay the debt; 
hasten the day when CO-OPERATION shall make every capitalist a laborer, 
and every laborer a capitalist. Trust none of these cardinal principles to the 
states, or to mere congressional legislation. Anchor them all in the Na- 
tional Constitution.” 
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Tuis letter from a young man—received last month—has merits :— 


UNITARIANISM FOSSILIZING. 


A little more than two years ago, the writer of this article was excommuni- 
cated from an Orthodox church for disbelief in its doctrines. He then sought 
a wider and freer church: the Unitarian church was the only one that 
opened its doors to him, and with that he cast his lot. All of course went 
well at first: the change from an Orthodox church to the Unitarian was a 
long step, and the greater freedom of thought it seemed to sanction was re- 
freshing to one who had long been pent up in narrowness and bigotry. The 
works of the leading thinkers of the past and present, without regard to sect, 
school, or country, became his companions, and were a constant source of 
inspiration to him One man of modern times, one of the granclest soldiers 
for the cause of truth that the world has produced, who combined the enthu- 
siasm of a Paul, aud the fearlessness of a Luther, with the ripest thought of 
the time, came nearer to his ideal than any other man. As a natural conse- 
quence, he often spoke of him to Unitarian friends, and his ardor was some- 
what damped when he saw with what little enthusiasm or interest they 
answered, and he was more than surprised when some very good people 
shrugged their shoulders, and thought “ Theodore Parker went too far,” and 
they were “a little afraid of his works.” This was the first disappointment ; 
alas ! to be followed by too many more. Spiritualism was sneered at, Uni- 
versalism not respectable enough, and the same old story that drowned his 
ears while in the Orthodox church was continually repeated. Every Radi- 
cal has no doubt passed through the same experience ; and it is hardly neces- 
sary to recall it, except to prove to Conservative Unitarians, that their illib- 
erality is — unconsciously, perhaps, to them —driving away many a soul who 
pines for perfect freedom. This experience, which has just ripened in his 
mind, had already done its work in the minds of many others ; and the Free 
Religious Association was a result of it. Unitarianism claims that there is 
no need of such an organization, that it offers all the liberty of thought any 
man can ask for, yet gives the lie to the statement continually. It claims to 
give all possible freedom: yet there must be some stopping-place, some limit * 
to thought ; and that is, in the acknowledgment, in so» e manner or other, of 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ. It does not say it will kick you out, if you fail 
to accept this dogma, but it does not care for your company. A man may 
think as he pleases ; but he must be careful how he expresses his thought, or 
he is condemned as a Radical, and even the old name with which so many 
of us have been belabored is again coming into use, and we are “ infidels.” 
Worthy people are in great tribulation because Cambridge and Meadville 
every year graduate new recruits for the Radical cause, and think that the 
worthy professors are to blame for inoculating the minds of students with 
such pestilential ideas. If they would only think, they would see that the 
Radical theology and free religion can be the only logical results of free 
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thought. One of the greatest evils with which Unitarians are afflicted is 
that they have inherited too much, and that the legacy of free thought left 
them by those men whom they choose to call “ the fathers of the Unitarian 
church” does them no good: they hug it closely to them, and say, ‘* Thus 
far we can go, and no farther,” forgetting all the time that these very 
“fathers of the chruch,” if they were alive now, would be among the most 
advanced minds of the time. One thing is certain: if Unitarianism is to be a 
close corporation, within which none but believers can enter, except through 
the stifling of their honest beliefs, then its work is about done, and there is a 
wider field for those who choose to enter. This by way of preface to a few 
words in regard to the late Unitarian Conference held in New York, and the 
reports of the conference as given by the “ Liberal Christian.” Dr. Bellows 
opens the conference by a long discourse, in which he defines the position of 
the Unitarian church in America (as he understands it, no doubt many will 
say, Very well: we will see what the conference does), Dr. B. throws down 
the gauntlet to the Radicals, and gracefully invites them to leave. However, 
on the second day, the Radicals, after a caucus at which they determine to 
make a flank attack on the preamble, present, through James Freeman Clarke, 
an additional article to the Constitution, as follows: ‘ To secure the largest 
unity of spirit, and the widest practical co-operation, it is hereby declared that 
all expressions in the Preamble and Constitution are expressions only of 
the majority of the conference, committing in no degree those who object to 
them, and depending wholly for their effect upon the consent they command, 
on their own merits, from the churches here represented or belonging within 
the circle of our fellowship ; a/so that we heartily welcome to our fellowship 
all who desire to work with us in advancing the kingdom of God.” The first 
part of this article amounts to nothing, for no Radical could have gone hon- 
estly to the conference without such a reservation or such an understanding. 
The last clause, therefore, was the only portion of any importance, and on 
this the whole question hinged. It is remarkable that a body arrogating to 
itself the title of “ Liberal Christian” could refuse to pass such a simple 
thing as this, — “ that we heartily welcome to our fellowship all who desire 
to work with us in advancing the kingdom of God”: it is a shame that such 
an article was even necessary. Dr. Bellows, who, from his course, it would 
seem, aspires to be the spiritual head of the Unitarian church, got up, and 
by threats and denunciations, and the aid of a little ingenious fillibustering, 
frightened the convention into a withdrawal of this portion of the article. 
The first clause of the amendment was then passed, leaving the matter just 
where it was in the beginning. Many of the Radicals, who were active in 
bringing the amendment before the conference, look upon even the passage 
of this portion of the article as a triumph over conservatism. How they 
make out their case is rather a mystery to the writer. The conference still 
refuses — and more emphatically now than ever before, since its repudiation 
of the last clause in the amendment — to fellowship with any church or body, 
notwithstanding its desire to advance the kingdom of God, to lift men up and 
make them better, which does not emblazon on its banner the name Chris- 
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tian. Jesus said in the Sermon on the Mount, to those over-zealous Jews 
who were loud in outward testimonies of their loyalty to him, ‘‘ Not every 
one that saith unto me ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the -kingdom, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father in heaven.” Perhaps some of the modern fol- 
lowers of those Jews might do well to remember this, lest, in their zeal to 
declare their name, they do not forget the work they ought to do. Every one 
expected that the “ Liberal Christian” would give at least a reliable report 
of the proceedings of the Conference, even if it failed editorially to espouse 
the cause of either party. It gave a report of the meetings, but it was sadly 
garbled, and gives to the reader a poor idea of the second day’s meeting, 
when the amendment was offered. It does not even mention the enthusiasm 
that seemed to inspire the Radical portion of the body when the prospect of 
success was so bright, nor the feeling of sadness that oppressed them when 
they were forced by unfair means to take a miserable substitute for the 
original amendment: neither does it mention the spirit with which Dr. Bel- 
lows opposed the amendment, and the threatening tone he assumed, not the 
slightest word of rebuke or indignation at such a pitiful display of human 
weakness ; on the contrary, it smoothes the matter over, and congratulates 
its readers on the wonderful success of the meetings, and the surprising 
unanimity of feeling manifested, — an unanimity secured by the sacrifice of 
principle. All this may have been a success in the eyes of the worthy editor ; 
but it was truly a dearly bought success, when the instincts and desires of 
the majority were made subservient to the narrowness and illiberality of one 
of its members. This is not the first time that the “ Liberal Christian” has 
been guilty of snubbing the Radicals, and catering to Conservatism. Two or 
three instances occur to the writer now. When the last meeting of the Free 
Religious Association was held, it barely mentioned the fact, while all the 
leading secular journals gave generous reports of it. If it is controlled, as 
many suppose, by parties in the interests of Conservative Unitarianism, and 
its editor is prevented from noticing or aiding in any way the Radical cause, 
it is time the fact was known. An attempt to ride two horses will signally 
fail. It owes its existence in part to Radical patronage, and there can be very 
little satisfaction to a Radical in reading a paper that claims to be liberal, and 
acts otherwise. The “ Radical” itself has had to suffer some ungenerous 
flings from this paper ; and, only a few months since, Positivism, which num- 
bers among its followers many of the first minds of England to-day, was dis- 
missed with four or five flippant lines. These are the surest evidences of the 
tendency of denominational Unitarianism to fossilize. Every illiberal utter- 
ance of its papers only tends to widen the gulf, and drive away from its fel- 
lowship all who seek for perfect liberty of thought. Every conference that 
neglects or refuses to fellowship with all true seekers after God steps back- 
ward, and its work is of little importance, for its life is gone. If the policy 
of the late New-York Conference is put into operation, three-fourths of all 
the so-called Unitarian societies in the West would go to pieces. They have 
had no trouble thus far ; for they have enjoyed a greater degree of liberty, 
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and have had less of that chronic respectability which has been, and is still, 
the bane of many New-England societies, to overcome : but, with this grow- 
ing tendency to build up a great denomination, they will see that they are 
losing their former liberty, and will be forced to look for a more open com- 
munion. This can only be found outside of and above all sects and denom- 
inations, a broad platform on which men of all beliefs, Christian or Buddhist, 
Theist, Spiritualist, or what not, may meet and feel a common interest in 
each other, and in the work which the religious instinct implanted in every 
human heart may inspire them to do. This must be the church of the future, 
the great church of the world: within it will be all those — 


“Whose faith has center everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form ;” 


All those who have longed and dreamed that the future would open to them 
a way wherein they might enter and find the true spirit. 

¢. 
Troy, N. Y. 





IN CONFIDENCE. 


} ce thus I breathe my plan to-night :— 
My sins return to rest at home, 
As though they had a perfect right, 

Nor more will roam. 


I think they mean to stay alway. 
Fair greeting to them ! — since ’t is so. 
Yet while they rest, before ’tis day, 
I mean to go. 


But softly now, lest they awake, 
And spy the path by which I’ve fled. 
They surely then would me o’ertake, 
Though far ahead. 





TILL LOVE BE WHOLE. 


HE soul I dwell within 
Forgets my load of sin, 
And circles me 
With amorous glee, 
To win my first faint smile 
Of love that bodes no guile: — 
Unfolds my heart the while, 
And sets me free. 


Delights she to surprise 

Me with some thought that hies 
To heaven straightway : 
Then all the day 

I wander o’er the earth, 

And find not half its worth ; 


Yet lose I not my mirth, 
And pray, and pray. 


Oh! I am precious seed 

Thus planted for her meed: 
My offish ways 
And'long delays 

She takes no notice of, 

But steadily doth move 

Upon my heart with love, 
Nor doubt displays. 


Now shall I make return, 
And my love’s taper burn 
For my good soul, 
As towards the goal 
My steps I hourly bend ; 
And to the flame yet lend 
Increase, far to the end, 
Till love be whole? 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


HEALTH: ITS FRIENDS AND ITS Foes. By R. D. Mussey, M. D., LL. D. 
Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 


Dr. Mussey has written a good book, full of sober, and we think all-im- 
portant, advice as to health. And, could its suggestions be followed, we have 
no doubt that in three generations the average of life in New England would 
increase from five and thirty to five and seventy years. The doctor does not 
believe in an ice-cream or Charlotte Russe diet. He would have preferred 
death at the stake to the place of cook with the Roman emperors. But he 
does believe in a clear head and an inspired body. And he believes it pos- 
sible to have both with very little trouble. His entire remedy consists in two 
rules: Let man eat simple food (not much meat); let him eat much ss 
than he does. To prove these propositions he brings before us some sur- 
prising cases. And we propose to restate them. The critic of the Scotch 
Covenanter found fault with two things in his worship. He abominated its 
twisted theology and its quantity in every sermon. Buta twisted theology 
does nothing in the way of harm that a luxurious table does. And a three- 
hours’ sermon is nothing to a three-hours’ dinner. 

There is a class of beautifully-hopeful people, with splendid digestions, 
who think that New England is all right in its diet. They could not advise 
a congregation as the old priest did, to be content each man with thirteen 
bottles of wine per diem. It would trouble them, perhaps, to have to say 
grace every twenty-four hours over three meals whose staple should be hot 
cakes. Still they believe in good dinners, and call their opponents weak and 
nervous Grahamites. Now we beg leave to repeat here and maintain the 
common remark of these Grahamites, that New England is notoriously and 
needlessly unhealthy. Take almost any parish you please, and you will find 
a quarter of it, more or less, permanent invalids, and more than half with 
some trouble of body. In stomach diseases, it is notorious that we beat the 
world. France, England, Germany, our rivals in many other things, both 
virtues and vices, cannot rival us in dyspepsia. It makes our bad pre- 
eminence. The stomach is our devil. The weak part of Sancho Panza was 
his head : ours is the gastric juice. Let that only flow, and eternal happiness. 
Mrs. Stowe’s mournful picture of three hundred and twenty pale invalids, 
—women,—with only six or seven healthy ones among them, all repre- 
sents a terrible fact. And what is its explanation ? 

We answer,—food. We do not mean that this is the entire explanation. 
But we do assert that it is the great one. Nowa great many are ready to 
assign other causes. They say our dry climate, our nervous life, the rapid 
changes from class to class, account for the fact. But hardly. Sweden has 
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as exciting a climate, but not our sickness. France leads us in excitable life, 
but is not an invalid. England does the hard work that we do, is as busy 
with business; but John Bull is calm and fat. Germany is as busy with 
her brain, but the German student is strong. There must therefore be 
some especial reason ; and we have given it,—food. Let any one look over 
the history of New England, and he will see that from the first we were a 
large-eating people. Our Saxon progenitors were notorious for their vast 
appetites. And their sons the Pilgrims, coming here, from the first drew 
copious supplies from their pleasant farms and West-India trade. The col- 
ony had not been here forty years before the remark of the English traveler 
was, “ How they thrive! all classes are well-to-do.” From the start, our 
nice pork, rich doughnuts, and warm mince-pies were eaten of largely at 
home, and praised abroad. Now perhaps several generations of hard-working 
farmers could stand these doughnuts, but in the course of time the evil would 
be sure to be felt. And at last added to by our strain upon the brain and the 
lungs, necessitated by a brisk, money-getting, intellectual life, it has shown 
itself in a community whereof half are diseased. Anybody who has traveled 
in Europe will admit that the masses of the people there are not up to us in 
the quantity of food partaken of. Overlook our mechanic’s dinner with its 
dumplings and sausages, or the ministerial-association supper with its yellow 
coffee and savory oysters, or the picnic feast under the oaks, literally piled 
up, and you see our gustatory style. The Frenchman’s temperament runs 
to amusement; ours to good cheer. 

This, then, being the cause of the effect, to remove the effect we must 
attack the cause. And we arrive at the plain proposition, that to get back to 
health we must limit the food-supply. And certainly there are all induce- 
ments to this. Everybody knows that the intellectual life of New England 
is to be brilliant. Never such a prospect. Our name among the four and 
thirty states is brains. Our attempts at sculpture and paintings (the shops 
full of many fine efforts, some remarkable), to say nothing of our vein for the 
history, the novel, the poem, and the forensic effort, show what is to come. 
Our thought-work will be immense. But for bright thinking there is always 
one condition, —the Hindoo maxim, “a lean body, a bright soul.” Take 
those intrepid rebels, Beauregard and Lee: the simplest diet supported them 
in their hard work. Of course we do not want skeletons; but we do want 
clear brains. And for this we must have tissues clear and not loaded with 
nutriment. The history of Caspar Hauser is in point here. All know of his 
marvelous sensibility to impressions at first. His eye and ear were aston- 
ishingly acute. He could detect, by his sensitiveness to metallic influences, 
a needle under a thick garment. Yet these sensations and his accurate 
memory were impaired as ‘he left his spare vegetable diet and partook of 
meat. The story, too, of Sir Charles Fox, one of the committee on the 
exhibition building in Hyde Park, is pertinent. To complete the building in 
time, he worked for the last seven weeks eighteen hours aday. The last 
two weeks, all his sleep he took in his chair, simply dozing at intervals. And 
he came out of the effort well. But he says he owed his endurance and his 
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brightness to his simple diet. He lived on nothing but bread, fruits, and 
vegetables. As for the Catholic middle-age miracle, St. Bernard, how he 
thought continuously for whole days, traveled over Europe three or four 
times on foot, was the finest orator of the Church, we all know. And one 
secret of his power lay in his coarse bannock. 

Dr. Mussey makes a point out of the present longevity of the race, com- 
pared with what it should be. In New England, life averages something over 
five and thirty. But the doctor asserts that there is no reason why we should 
not live, if our antecedents were only right, to two hundred. Every nine- 
thousandth man in the Union reaches a hundred. We have twenty-five 
hundred now. Care easily could raise these numbers to twenty-five thousand. 
Nay, why not to two million? Now we make these statements as to thirty- 
five years being the average of life. But do we comprehend them? They 
tell of a wholesale slaughter of our physical frames, and from causes none 
of which can be accident. Disease is neveran accident. A perfectly healthy 
child can hardly take cold. The Indians that we find in the Pacific Islands 
at first so healthy, cannot then take the scarlet fever or measles. These 
facts tell of huge sinfulness in our care of the body. What if two-thirds of 
us, from some reason or other, found ourselves deprived of three-quarters 
of our fingers or half of our limbs? What if every five and thirty years a 
plague should visit us, and sweep off seven-eighths of our population? We 
should say in the military phrase, some one has outrageously blundered. 
Yet these illustrations but feebly show our great blunders in keeping health. 
And in this aspect the question becomes serious. The doctor’s great anti- 
dote for the evil is greater regard to diet. We think he has the right of it. 

Now it is triumphantly asserted, by those who do not know, that everything 
about man shows that he is cut out for a large feeder. Especially they insist 
upon the fact that his teeth and digestive apparatus show that he combines 
the capacities of the three classes of animals,— the fruit, grass, and flesh eaters. 
He leads the animal world in his capacity for assimilating all kinds of 
food,—which shows, they argue, that it was intended he should be a great 
feeder. A cow has no power to import molasses into her pasture, or to make 
a plum-pudding. Yet man has, and he can do it safely. But the doctor 
denies both the fact and its conclusion. He quotes fttm Cuvier, who says 
that “the natural food of man is fruit, roots, and the succulent portion of 
vegetables. His weak jaws and small canine teeth would not allow him, in a 
state of nature, to live on herbage or flesh.” He alludes to the three tests 
which should determine the food for man,— first, the make of his teeth; sec- 
ond, the make of his digestive apparatus ; third, the eating habits of the 
kinds of animals nearest man. And he contends that these three marks 
show that man was intended for a vegetable-eater. First, the teeth. The 
fore ones in carnivorous animals always meet. In man they do not meet, 
but overlap, as in all fruit-eating creatures. Besides, they are not strong, as the 
lion’s or wolf's ; but weak, as with the fruit-eaters. Second, the side teeth are 
not long and projecting, as with the carnivorous, who thus can seize their prey ; 
but are short, as with the fruit-eaters. Third, the back teeth of man have 
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the grinding motion which the fruit and grass eaters have, but which the flesh- 
eaters do not have. Then they meet squarely. But those of the carnivorous 
overlap, so as to act as shears in cutting the flesh. Then they are not notched, 
as the carnivorous orders require in order that they may hold their food while 
eating it. In fact, he remarks that all omnivorous quadrupeds, like the bear, 
the raccoon, the opossum, the hog, have no lateral motion to their back teeth. 
But man, in common with the cow and fruit-eaters, has this peculiarity. 
Second, the form of the digestive apparatus. This, with the grass-eaters, is 
always long and complex. With the flesh-eaters, always short and simple. 
With the fruit-eaters, as to length, it is intermediate between the two classes ; 
as to simplicity, not so simple as the flesh-eaters, not so complex as the grass- 
eaters. But man has precisely the peculiarity here of the fruit-eaters. His 
intestines are not short, like the flesh-eaters ; nor complex, like the grass- 
eaters ; but intermediate, — showing, therefore, that he was meant to eat the 
grains and fruits. It is true, as the doctor remarks, some cows and horses 
have been known to eat and relish oysters and fish. But this fact does not 
show an original intention. But if a complex diet brings disease, as it always 
does to these animals, if the distillery-fed cow has her teeth diseased and 
crumbling, like those of the over-fed urchin, we must reason in the same way 
as to man. Third, the eating habits of the animals next to man. Now 
what animals are most similar to him, in make, in teeth, in digestive appara- 
tus? The gorilla, the ourang, the chimpanzee. Teeth and intestines are 
similar. But these are all, with our other monkey friends, fruzt-eaters. Flesh 
is detrimental to their health. Now if all these facts do not show, as the 
doctor is inclined to think they do, that men and women are meant to be 
grain-eaters exclusively, they certainly do show that we were not meant to 
be Falstaffs with unbounded stomachs. They do show that we were intended 
for simple food, like corn, or the apple, or the potato; and that such food is 
compatible with high health. As the rejoicing invalid said, “If man could 
only know the inspiration that will come from the feed of rye-porridge and 
oat-meal tea, he would pay higher prices for that than for the gorgeous lunch.” 
They do show that our vast varieties of food, though produced by that glory 
of man, woman, are slightly demoniac in their origin and results. 

We have hinted that often disease in its various forms could be traced to 
an unhappy digestion and the contents of the stomach. The doctor is sure 
of this cause, though not so wild as to think it the only one. Now all know 
the weak saws that a man will whine out when his lungs, nerves, or stomach 
are in bad trim. ‘Oh! it is my poor constitution!” The poor constitution 
has to take it. ‘“Confound these lungs! they were never good for anything. 
I inherited bad nerves from my good mother.” (Nota very shining compli- 
ment.) But the doctor would say, “ Friend, your digestion may be at the bot- 
tom of part of the trouble.” Don’t be too fast. And to show this he proceeds 
to pile up a small mountain of cases, illustrating how diseases far off from the 
stomach can be reached at that pampered centre. We will give a few of the 
cases. A lady teacher. For two months in constant nausea, utterly pros- 
trated. A good emetic made her digestive apparatus give up the green leaves 
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of some dandelions which she had eaten six weeks before. Presently got 
well. A fat old gentleman. Would have sharp cramps in his feet, and, at 
times, convulsions. The doctor would instantly relieve him by a little medi- 
cine administered to his sinning stomach. Dr. Wollaston, the English scien- 
. tific man. Had once a most violent pain in his ankle. Presently he threw 
up a large ice-cream, and the pain departed. A woman blind for three and a 
half months. Slight doses of guaiacum administered to the stomach brought 
back her sight in one week. A gentleman with terrific pains at the heart, an 
intermittent pulse, was sure his heart was diseased. His doctor, in one 
attack, sounded his stomach, found in it the greater part of a roast, chicken. 
The chicken removed, heart all right. Then the common case ofa cold. It 
is known that after eating there is always a secretion of mucus in the lungs 
and their tubes. And, with some not overhealthy, the secretion is apt to be 
very large. A very fat fowl, therefore, will often make a very foul throat. 
Cleanse the stomach, probably, and the cold will often and at once yield. A 
lady with disease of the liver. Often with most acute, fierce pains from the 
jaundice. Once, after a long cessation of pain, a single mouthful of her “ pet 
ham” brought back the entire round of troubles. The ham subdued, she be- 
came all right. A lady who entirely lost her voice,—of a very costive habit. 
A successful treatment of the digestive organs (reached through the kidneys, 
which were also sluggish), by a single dose of medicine, brought back almost 
instantly her voice. A young child, always ailing, weak, irritable, stupid, 
body covered with sores, with most voracious appetite. The greater the 
quantity of food, the greater the appetite. A diet exclusively of baked apples 
was commenced. Soon the passion, stupidity, voraciousness, sores, disap- 
peared. A perfect recovery. A person fearfully afflicted with ulcers. No 
remedy. Cured through the stomach by a diet of bread and water. Asth- 
ma. Agentleman had a severe form of it. Seven bad attacks in six months. 
Dosed with morphine, etc. Cured perfectly by a spare bread-and-water diet, 
and in a short time. Dr. Gregory suffered from an attack of palsy. Several 
light shocks. Was of full habit. Turned about in his diet. Lived exclu- 
sively on bread, milk, vegetable diet, and in moderate quantities. Got well. 
Lived thirty years to ninety-three. A case of epilepsy of fourteen years’ 
standing. Violent medicines given, including arsenic. Treatment through 
the stomach. Milk and crackers. Recovery perfect. » 

Now we have reluctantly gone through with this dismal catalogue to show 
a great truth: that often, after raking heaven and earth to reduce a disease 
located far away from the unsuspected stomach, a proper treatment at that 
vital point will do the business. We could give many more such cases, for 
the doctor’s book seems to sport with them. He runs them off as a Yankee 
does whittlings from a stick. But these are enough. We shall be glad if 
they teach sound sense, tell us to seek causes where causes belong. The 
Irishman will put off his troubles on two things, the Devil and English Prot- 
estantism. He forgets his little bottle of whiskey. And so with invalids. 
They will limit every bad habit, and some good ones, like exercise. But to 
limit diet? Impossible! Ridiculous! The last devil which the ladies have 
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conjured up is the polite disease, neuralgia. It seems to be a general nomer 
of fifty different troubles. The disease is one of your mysterious ones, not 
to be reached, and therefore always to be commiserated. Now neuralgia, as 
a specific disease of the nerves, is a fact. But the trouble is, our women love 
to use the term as meaning a kind of immaterial, unphysical malady, midway 
between body and soul; of course not aggravated at all by a cheerful repast. 
Neuralgia means ézflamed nerves, and comes from the deposit of bad blood. 
Let the stomach make bad nutriment for the blood, you increase the intiam- 
mation. But let the system be unclogged, let it have time to pick out the 
bad matters at the nerves, and neuralgia in time disappears. But the best 
friend to a burdened constitution is a clear stomach. 

It is in this way that Dr. Mussey shows the advantages of simplicity of 
diet. First, the quality; second, its quantity,—is his golden rule. We now come 
to a farther amplification of the subject, which is quite striking. The com- 
mon opinion is that it is meat which makes vigor and muscle; that man, the 
world over, is a meat-eater, finds it a necessity; that great labor and power to 
labor, robust health, and long life, go with the beef-steak and boiled lamb ; 
and that generous diet makes splendid health and frames. Generous diet! 
Now that oily word “ generous” is treacherous. It too often means over-abun- 
dant, gluttonous, outrageous. We once heard a Labrador skipper tell of a 
hand who ate a monstrous dinner, and afterwards vomited among other 
things a peck of potatoes and five codfish. We cannot swear to the truth of 
the story. But that this tar, though a long way off, is a type of many men at 
the table, we verily believe. However this may be, the doctor shows, in 
opposition to the common view, that the world at large does not, live on meat, 
but vegetables ; that the most robust constitutions do not belong to the meat- 
eaters, but grain-eaters ; that the greatest strength does not go with the meal 
of flesh, but with the simple fruits and cereals. And we thank him for group- 
ing the cases together which bear upon the point. We know they will tell 
our wearied, nervous New England a wholesome truth. 

And what are the truths? First of all, the doctor asserts, for the grains 
and fruits, that they contain all the materials necessary for nutrition. And 
he quotes Dr. Lamb, who says that.in every period of history vegetables 
have been the food of the majority of the race, and are to this hour. And in 
this connection the doctor grows quite eloquent over the fact that the grains 
are vastly cheaper for man than the meats. It takes six or seven pounds of 
corn to make a pound of pork. But a bushel of corn is as good as one 
of meat, and the corn is seven times as cheap. We have often demonstrated 
to our friends who have feared poverty and want during the war, that two 
dollars and a half would feed each mouth for a year. Thus: a pound of corn 
will support life for four and twenty hours. There are sixty pounds in a 
bushel; six times sixty is three hundred and sixty, the number of days 
in the year: or six bushels of corn, with the addition of a little salt, will 
feed a man for a twelvemonth. A bushel of corn can be grown for thirty- 
seven cents. So two dollars anda half carries one through a year. And 
the doctor shows that could the Mississippi Valley, which would make 
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eight million farms of one hundred and sixty acres each, grow the banana, 
a fruit which feeds thousands, half of these farms might then grow each 
year food enough to feed thirty-two billion men and women, or thirty-two 
times the population of the globe. Finally, if a man wishes to throw words 
at the humble grains, and loves to glory in the jolly joints and sirloins, he 
should remember that each pound of his jolly dinner contains seventy-five 
parts water to twenty-five solid. Thus the beef-fed John Bull is no better 
than the Western corn-fed Brother Jonathan. 

But to return to the point, as to what feeds the world. Look first at the 
great flesh-eaters,—the inhabitants of Northern Europe, Eastern Asia, and 
North America, the Laplanders, the Tungooes, and the Buracts. They are 
the weakest and least brave of men. Take some of the New-Zealand tribes, 
—eating like cows, on all-fours, tearing a smoking hog to pieces with their 
fingers, and eating all up,—flesh-eating monsters! They aré the most sav- 
age and unhealthy of men; while their children, fruit-eaters during youth, 
are healthy and mild. They get disease and savageness when they leave 
the fruits for flesh. Take a tribe of one of the Westmann Islands. The 
people die rapidly, and have few children. They live on eggs and birds 
almost exclusively. But the Irishman with his potato lives to old age, and 
the number of his children we know. On the other hand, look at the fifteen 
or sixteen cases which the doctor cites. 1. Some tribes in the South Pacific. 


Excel in beauty and grandeur of form. Few cripples or diseased persons | 


among them. They are entirely fruit and grain eaters. 2. The earlier 
Greek athlete. Very powerful. Ate no animal food. 3. The Saracens 
under Mohammed. A terror to Southern Europe. Heroes. Food, water, 
milk, vegetables. And so their great chief,Omar. He, too, lived entirely on 
vegetable food. Celebrated for his endurance, purity, genius. 4. A tribe at 
Jenno, east of Cape Mesurado. They have flesh which they can have if they 
would prefer it. They do prefer fruits and vegetables. A stronger race of 
men not to be found. 5. The Spanish peasants. Food, milk and wheat 
flour, or bread steeped in oil, or bread and cheese. Great laborers. And 
one traveler says they are the liveliest, healthiest, best-favored peasants he 
has seen. 6. The inhabitants of East Scotland. Strong, large, healthy. 
Diet, vegetables and oat-meal; no meat. Scott speaks of the “hardy 
warriors of Douglass who lived on the oat-meal taken from the bag suspended 
by the great chimney.” 7. The Russian grenadiers. Called the “finest 
body of troops.” Food each day, one pound of black-bread, and half a pound 
of vegetable oil. 8. The porters of Smyrna. Carry through the streets on 
their backs four-hundred-pound boxes of sugar. Some take ap nine hundred 
pounds of boards for a single load. Food spare; coarse bread, figs, other 
fruits, water. 9. The blacks of South Carolina,—field hands. Live on sweet 
potatoes and corn meal. Healthy during the malaria. But if they become house 
domestics, and live more generously, subject to malaria. A proof that the 
fever is kept off more by the careful diet than the black’s constitution. It is 
also said that the young field hands, who subsist entirely upon fruit and grain, 
learn much better than the home servants, who eat everything. 10. The 
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famous Cherokee athlete. They play a most bellicose game of ball of two 
hours’ duration, taxing their muscular system to the utmost. Their food is 
corn-meal. Sometimes those who eat flesh enter the lists. At first more 
vigorous than the others. But never endure so long as the corn-eaters. 
They fail in breath. 11. The Chili miners. Carry stones of three hundred 
and sixty pounds’ weight on their backs from the bottom of the mines, three 
hundred feet deep. Have no ladders to go up on. Diet, very seldom meat. 
Usually harricot bean and bread. 12. The hardy pupils in the old Persian 
schools. Trained, according to Xenophon, to heavy camp exercise and severe 
hunts. Very strong. Food, bread and water-cresses. 13. The athlete of 
the Himalaya Mountains. One of them is often stronger than three Euro- 
peans. Can grasp a man at the breast and back between their palms, and 
lift him at arms’ length. Never eat meat. 14. The trappists of Kentucky. 
Labor each day twelve hours. Nocases of cancer and liver disease. Hardly 
any sickness. Live to great age. When the Western fever and cholera 
have raged about them, they exempt,—not one case of sickness. Food, 
vegetables and milk. 

Nor do these statements as to masses of men exhaust the subject. Though 
it must be admitted they make out a splendid case for grains and vegetables 
as against beef and luxuries. As facts making against the necessity of a 
meat diet, we think them victorious. Whether they prove more, we do not 
discuss. But, besides these cases, the doctor adduces others of individuals 
which are valuable. He alludes to the great world-geniuses, Pythagoras, 
Plato, Newton (when at his heaviest work), and Decartes, who managed to 
subsist their minds and bodies to boot without patronizing the butcher. To 
one Colonel Twitchell, who found himself a bankrupt. He made a resolution 
to eat no meat or rich food till he had paid his debts. A very blessed reso- 
lution, worthy of being followed in honest Boston. Had been troubled with 
cold feet and little coughs. But, bravo! his bread and water helped him to 
perfect health and a fortune. To Colonel Haskett. In perfect health. 
Walked two thousand miles in ninety days, on fifteen, eighteen, twenty 
ounces of bread, with one or two quarts of water, per diem. To Dr. R. 
Jackson, a British surgeon. He boasted that he had worn out two British 
armies in two wars, and could wear out a third. He never ate meat. To 
the Arabs of the desert. Perfectly healthy. Live, some of them, to two 
hundred years. They subsist on very moderate quantities of camels’ milk. 
On so little, in fact, that sometimes, upon an autopsy, their stomachs are 
found greatly contracted. These Arabs are as hardy and fiery as their 
splendid horses. Finally, he tells the story of a miser and his new wife. At 
forty, the miser proposed marriage with a rich widow. The widow possessed 
the blessing of wealth, but not health. His protestations of affection were 
the strongest. “He loved the very ground she walked on” (she was a large 
holder of real estate). But the widow was out of health. Constitution shat- 
tered. Very much reduced. Stomach used up. The marriage took place. 
And her ardent lover, whether, as was surmised, to bring a seasonable issue 
to her existence, and thus get the property, or to keep her and himself from 
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debts at the butcher’s and grocer’s, proceeded at once to put her upon low 
diet. She descended to corn-meal bread, hasty-pudding, and boiled potatoes. 
But the miser’s ambition overleaped itself. The widow became healthy, and 
added to her life fifteen years. So much, then, for a simple diet. In fact, 
from a moral point of view, the doctor is sure that an unstimulating diet of 
grains tends directly to make people calm, pure, happy. He alludes to the 
beautiful type, the Quaker family; cheerful, healthy, moral; eating, of course, 
little meat. And toa flesh-eating and most fierce Auburn prisoner. He was 
most dangerously violent ; but at once became quiet and docile on a bread 
and vegetable diet. It was the only thing which would bring him to terms. 
The world at large, therefore, attests to the fact that hardihood and health may 
go with the grains and fruits. The cutlet and turtle may be very nice and 
palatable, but labor can go on bravely without them. 

But we must not dismiss the doctor’s book quite yet. His second cardinal 
rule as to health refers to guantity. He insists on a moderate amount of 
food for the maximum of health. Especially does he insist on this for the 
ailing person, and for that unfortunate individual among the class who carries 
in his body a bottomless pit, a bad stomach. He admits that a man may 
drink deeply and advance to ninety, or eat heartily and live as long. But do 
you want brilliant nerves, clear tissues, blood that can leap and bound because 
unclogged by the weight of an august dinner, a brain whose tides of light will 
run through the year with little ebb? then, he says, look to the amount of 
what you eat. And if you are a melancholy, pulled-down reprobate of a dys- 
peptic, here, here is your salvation. We will close what we have to say by 
giving a few of his capital illustrations upon the point. 

First, as to the general matter of quantity. He thinks that from one to 
two pounds a day furnish sufficient nutriment for the body to do its work. 
And facts which we have gleaned from other sources lead us to believe that 
his rule could be made universal, and the race be better off. Itis said that 
in Central Brazil there are tribes who are as muscular as any men to be 
found among the Caucasians, and as hard laborers too. They eat but one 
light meal a day. <A cup of coffee takes the place of the others. The Egyp- 
tian peasantry are a very fine class of men. Hire them for a Nile expedition. 
They will bake their bad flour in a heated hole in th¢ ground, throw the rock- 
like lump into the boat, work all day at the oar, or at the pole or line, and 
then, chipping off a piece of the bread, as big as an orange, with an ax, will 
soak it in the muddy Nile, and eat it as an abundant supper. Breakfast, the 
same. In many parts of India, too, where the laborers compare quite favor- 
ably with the English, their diet is almost exclusively rice, arid small at that. 
Four cents a day pays their wages. They will live on one, and lay up the 
other three. John Wesley did enormous work. He averaged eighteen hours 
a day in labor. Rode thousands of miles (seven hours a day for months on 
horseback). Preached thousands of sermons (often five a day). Published 
over forty volumes. Amd lived strong till ninety. Jonathan Edwards was a 
great student. What he accomplished we know. His allowance was a pound 
fora day. Many English poor-houses and work-houses give out daily rations 
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of two and three pounds. The work done and health accruing are not the 
maximum. But those work and poor houses where the daily allowance of a 
pound and a half is given make the best exhibit of work, and health too. 
We all know of the alertness and military prowess of the Bedouins. Yet the 
majority of them eat but six ounces of food a day. Often six or seven dates 
soaked in melted butter give them all their food for twenty-four hours. The 
addition of a little ball of rice is considered a luxury. The case of an English 
captain is cited. He was taken prisoner at Algiers. He lived nine months 
on one pound of black-bread and a pitcher of water a day. Moreover he did 
hard work. Yet he was perfectly well. A Mr. Reed lived twenty-eight days 
on thirty pounds of corn. Stronger than ever at the end of the four weeks. 
He alludes also to several cases where men have lived for years healthfully 
and happily on apples alone. But, without mentioning more, what we have 
shown ought to be conclusive. And when we consider the feasting habits 
both of past and present, and their consequences, stupidity of mind, loath- 
some disease of body; when we remember that letter of Cicero, describing 
a supper at his house, — his illustrious guest, the bald first Caesar, preparing 
for the battle at the board by an emetic taken just before the repast, that he 
might feast high and long; when we recall that famous German Krocher who 
put down into his capacious stomach a whole calf in twenty-four hours; the 
hungry Texans in the mountains, grumbling because they could get but seven 
pounds of Buffalo meat for each man per diem; and the numberless great 
suppers of everyday occurrence, paid for by precious headaches, colds, neu- 
ralgias, restless nights and fevers, and followed by other not very pleasant 
consequences, poor sermons, poor briefs, poor fields, poor money-drawers,— 
these melancholy things should c: ast a light upon the fact as to the alliance 
of simplicity of diet with health and happiness, and make men cease to be 
fools at their meals. 

One word more for the sick man. We have current some very delightful 
rules as to the healing art. One is, for example, stuff a cold. A second, fill 
up the body, if you feel weak. A third, decidedly Napoleonic, is, a man, like 
an army, moves on its stomach. And the joke is, a person seems to use 
these charming rules all the more as he grows sicker and weaker, until he 
winds up with a fever or diseased bronchial tube. Now we venture to say 
that in New England every year thousands fling themselves into graves by 
their excesses at the table. Nay, thousands do it, believing the excess a 
necessity. And we are sure that the saving gospel to thousands of invalids 
around us is, * Limit yourdiet. Don’tstarve. Don’t eat saw-dust nor drink 
skim-milk. But cut off a respectable portion from every meal.” Look at 
these wales. Stuff a cold! The very condition of a cold’s departure is that 
the system must be freed from an excess of solids and liquids. Feed up, if 
you feel weak! The very thing which often makes weakness is too much 
food ; the chemical laboratory of the stomach becomes used, and needs rest; 
and to eat adds to the weakness. We never work a weary limb to get 
strength. We let it be quiet. And of the two kinds of overwork for the 


poor body, common labor and the overtaxing the chemical power of the 
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assimilative and digestive organs, we know that where one man gives out 
from the first fault, fifty give out from the second. Work a battery of the 
chemist to excess, and it is done. Give the inner bodily tissues enormous 
labor by flinging to them vast quantities of food to be made into blood and 
fibre, and these batteries are damaged. But let the tissues be relieved, and 
work moderately, and then, soon, daily labor will be invigorating. The 
strains which bring disease are not usually on the muscles or brain, but on 
the digestive and other internal organs. And now, what the remedy ? 

The doctor answers, reduce your feeding. He tells of a child, quite sick 
and feverish, and living, said its mother, in a most careful way. What was 
the careful way? “Oh! it had just taken the breast of a chicken, a piece of 
apple-pie, a slice of cake, and only a mug of tea; nothing more.” He men- 
tions a sick student, used up from a cold and bilious attack. The poor suf- 
ferer had been reducing his diet. Had just eaten only a piece of mince-pie, 
ditto of squash, two large slices of buttered bread, a piece of pound-cake, and 
drank seven cups of tea. Famishing fellow! A wonder of abstemiousness ! 
Now perhaps these are uncommon cases. But it is still true that two-thirds 
of New England, by leading not an active, robust life, but a quiet one, by 
feeding at almost every meal a trifle more than it ought, finds that in the 
course of weeks or months, at any rate, years, it has rolled up these trifles, 
so as to make a great excess, like the invalid’s fast on pound-cake and the 
seven cups. The result in the two classes of cases is the same. And here 
we have the heft of our physical troubles. The little excesses, amounting in 
time to a big one. And the doctor’s array of cases marshaled on the side of 
careful feeding demonstrates what the jolly feasting Saxon needs before all 
other things to be demonstrated, that the one great cause of disease is the 
over-worked maw. We confess we glory in his facts. They look to us 

decidedly brilliant. 

"He tried his cure on a miserable asthmatic. Had had in a year a 
dozen convulsive attacks. A short diet of bread and water cured him. He 
tried a merchant. Had most severe pains in the region of the bowels, and 
was reduced. His physician told himto feed up. Accordingly brandy, beef- 
steak and wine, were largely appealed to. But no better. While bread and 
water, in small quantities, cured him, and he grew fat. A boy was afflicted 
with constant vomitings for months. Became a skéleton. Nothing would 
help. The doctor began treatment bya table-spoonful of milk a day. Grad- 
ually increased the quantity. Was cured. A person was reduced very low 
from indigestion, with a voracious appetite. The doctor put him on four 
ounces of crackers for eleven days, and on five for the next twenty-eight. The 
result was, the craving ceased, strength restored. Dr. James Jackson tells 
of a convalescent from lung difficulty, who gained flesh on two crackers a 
day. We have all heard of the crusty Englishman, Dr. Abernethy. He 
probably helped more of John Bull’s subjects out of bilious troubles than 
any other physician. And his one solitary rule for a man sick from indiges- 
tion was twelve ounces of coarse bread per diem, with an interval of six hours 
between meals. The recipe cured hundreds. He cites the case of a woman 
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who constantly lost flesh as she increased her rations, and as constantly gained 
as she decreased the food to a specific quantity. And now for the case of 
Jervis Robinson. He was a ship-builder. At thirty-two he was a profound 
dyspeptic, weak as water. Tried the filling-up system; attacked every day 
luscious buttered beef-steak ; but grew worse. At last tried the radical’s 
diet. Ate, for four months, three ounces of wheat-meal per day, one ounce 
at each meal. For liquid, to a third of a gill of water at each meal, or a gill 
aday. Atthe end of sixty days had lost twenty pounds. But bowels became 
regular. Kept on his strict diet sixty days more, leaving off the third of a 
gill of water for supper. And then, behold! at the end of the two months, on 
three ounces of food a day, he had gained twenty pounds, Was well. And, 
moreover, was always satisfied with his meals. Now we beg to say that this 
case is most remarkable and instructive. Dyspepsia is the small dragon 
which accompanies a third of the people of New England. It seems to go 
with them, like the little dog following in the street. We are aware of the 
usual remedy,—the pill. The doctor mentions one semi-martyr who swal- 
lowed in four weeks six hundred Brandreth’s pills. And another who put 
down one thousand three hundred Morrison Boluses in six months, or eight 
aday. We know a man who for twenty years paid out twenty-five hundred 
dollars for patent medicines. He took every quack preparation he had ever 
heard of, and the day of his death sent off for a new medicine. He 
had emptied into his stomach four thousand boxes of pills. And finally 
would buy medicine by the wholesale, put his pills into a bean-pot, and take 
a heaping teaspoonful every twenty-four hours. It may be refreshing to 
know the result of this magnificent dosing. He fa//y died. But there is a 
more excellent way than this. It is the rule as to quantity. And we are 
sure, as blessed old Amos Lawrence used to say, there is more exhilaration 
and inspiration to be got from a temperate diet than from all the baskets of 
champagne and choice cuts of marbled beef in the world. Louis Cornaro is, 
of course, a classic example. At forty he was in consumption, and given up. 
He took to a careful diet, and ate for the next fifty years but twelve ounces 
of food a day, drinking but the same number of ounces of liquid,— two tum- 
blers of wine. Twice he deviated from his rigorous rule, and paid a severe 
penalty in each case. But the diet made him strong and happy. At eighty, 
he wrote a book on the pleasures of temperance. And, moreover, at forty he 
was poor, though a nobleman. But after recovery he purchased a farm, did 
his farm-work on the twelve ounces, and grew rich. It is known, too, that 
our venerable Dr. Jackson (a name never to be mentioned without respect), 
considerably changed his views in later years, as to the matter of guantity 
and sind of food in connection with lung diseases. He believed that in 
very many cases a diet of very moderate quantity, and, moreover, mostly 
vegetable, would furnish a far better remedy than anyother. And the reason 
is clear. In consumption, the system is weak. The organs are enfeebled. 
Part of the chemical apparatus has collapsed. And the remedy lies in apply- 
ing the same law to the body which you would apply to a horse wearied out, 
or a brain exhausted from thinking. It wants rest. Give the internal organs 
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little to do in the way of assimilation and digestion; let nature, the great 
curer, have time to clean out foul matter from the tissues and great organs, 
and then assert its own force,—do this, and you may expect fruitful results. 
Finally, the testimony of another distinguished physician is in point,—that 
ornament of his profession, that representative of our bright gift of brain, 
that Christian man, Dr. John Ware. Unfortunately, he has left us for the 
higher and holier walk. But his magnificent power of judgment will long be 
remembered in Boston. At first, the doctor treated cases of indigestion in 
the old way; believed in the generous breakfast, dinner, and supper ; generally 
advised the dyspeptic to eat at least a pound and a half each day; nay, would 
advise this quantity with medicine, rather than less without it. But later he 
revolutionized his system, and confessed his mistake. And his own later diet 
is not a bad prescription for all suffering from that unamiable devil, a torpid 
liver. Breakfast, one cup.of tea (or coffee), one baked apple, one thin slice 
of toast. Dinner, a piece of meat as large as your two fingers, one table- 
spoonful of squash, and one of potato, or their equivalent. No more. No 
bread, no pie, no pudding, no dessert, nothing more, except part of a tumbler 
of water. Supper, a baked apple, and at times a cup of tea. Before retiring, 
took a cup of milk boiled with half a cup of the hulls of wheat (which, by the 
way, to our own disadvantage, we give our horses under the name of “shorts’’). 
That new diet he used to remark made him a different man. Cured his cos- 
tiveness (most obstinate). Gave him strength and cheerfulness. Checked a 
disease of the brain that for many years he was sure was in progress. 
Allowed him to see and visit many patients during the day, and to study into 
midnight. In fact, added to his life, and took from him years of pain and 
depression. Now, when it is remembered that our usual diet goes up to two 
pounds, and often to four, sometimes to six and eight, and that a sick man or 
woman is no wonder in our community, but is almost the average type of the 
population, we submit, that, in the great light of the cases we have stated, we 
need here a vast reform. We need, as the good Dr. Mussey says, a more 
simple diet, and in much less quantity. ee 


THE OHIO SPIRITUALIST, Cleveland, Ohio. 


As we understand it, there are two quite distinctly marked schools of 
Spiritualists; and Spiritualism has two distinct tendencies. The one is 
sensational, unreasoning, fond of quoting Scripture and the authority of the 
spirits, and is not very tolerant. In this, the theological spirit has merely 
changed base,—nothing more. The other is as distinctly allied with the 
progressive and rationalistic spirit of the times; it appeals to. science and 
common sense ; it may be trusted; and is part of the great movement which 
is destined eventually to disenthrall the human intellect, and inaugurate 
universal freedom. From what we know of the “ Ohio Spiritualist” and its 
ocnductors, we believe that its influence is mainly in the right direction ; and 
as such, it has our heartiest wishes for the success and continued usefulness 
of which it already gives cheering promise. J. S. P. 





